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THE TWELFTH CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES. 


THE main purpose of this article is to consider the scope and 
methods of the census of manufactures and to raise certain ques- 
tions relating to these subjects. Some of the questions are old 
and general, but they require to be asked again. Others are 
particular, and may or may not be new, but at a time when the 
census of manufactures is in a formative condition they merit 
attention. Changes and modifications of no small significance 
have taken place in 1890 and 1900 in the treatment of manu- 
factures, and changes which may be called radical still remain to 
be made if the census is to realize its possibilities of usefulness. 
For the census of manufactures has been hitherto bound up too 
much in the swaddling clothes of tradition and legislative pre- 
scriptions. It needs freedom. Methods which were adequate 
in dealing with a simpler subject-matter, such as population, 
vital statistics, or even agriculture, break down in dealing with 
forces at once so plastic and organic as those of manufactures. 
This is especially the case when the function of the census of 
manufactures is interpreted as broadly as it is in the United 
States. Other censuses, especially the Belgian, are more perfect 
so far as they go, but in the comprehensiveness of its scope and 
in the vital character of its investigation the United States census 
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of manufactures is unique. And yet, though the scope of the 
census is already so wide, examination will, I think, show that 
it must be further widened. There are at present important 
questions affecting the progress and well-being of industry — 
questions imperatively requiring methodical and periodic investi- 
gation, which are untouched by the census. Place must be 
found for these subjects; and the question rises: How is it to 
be made? The size of the census is already a serious problem. 
If the present proportions are to be maintained, if there is not to 
be a very considerable pruning in certain directions, the natural 
expansion proportionate to the industrial expansion of the coun- 
try will involve a considerable increase in the census of manu- 
factures. A more critical policy must therefore be pursued. 
What is required is that the question of census values be threshed 
out. We need a clear understanding of what the census of man- 
ufactures tries to do and cannot do, and does and ought not to 
do, and does not and ought to do. By such means whatever is 
unfittest may be judiciously removed, and place made for those 
inquiries which are considered to be worthy of and suited to a 
census investigation. 

Before approaching the thorny problem of the scope and 
method, the simple question of the function of the census should 
be raised. What is the end or purpose of the census of manu- 
factures? To be clear on this is of fundamental importance. It 
affects the whole consideration of scope and method. It is the 
basis of the judgment of values. Several of what we regard as 
the defects of the present census may be traced either to an 
uncertainty or to the neglect of the root-purpose of a census of 
manufactures, or else to a real difference of opinion as to what 
that purpose is. If the latter alternative is the case, then the 
question all the more deserves attention. 

The purpose of the census of manufactures is practical. It 
is to present an accurate and organized body of relevant fact to 
the statesman and to the student of social and economic prob- 
lems. The furnishing of comparisons or the compiling of 
detailed information which does not give promise of a practical 
issue should have no place init. Such things are worse than 
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useless. They distract attention from that which is vital and 
they occupy space which other topics should hava The census 
is a strictly utilitarian investigation. The more it is so the better 
itis. To say this does not mean that it is to be one whit less 
impartial or less minute in its investigation, but it does mean 
that the clear understanding of the census function is the best 
insurance against the inclusion of irrelevant and inorganic mat- 
ter. Further, to say that the census is for students and states- 
men is not, as it may seem, exclusive and undemocratic. For 
democracy as it advances fits its tools to suit the hands of 
experts, not those of any and every one. As it is, there exists a 
grave danger of the census of manufactures failing to realize 
what Plato would have called the idea of the census and of 
becoming instead in parts a census, in parts a technical manual, 
in parts an industrial history, and in parts a field for statistical 
exercises of a kind which from their very nature are doomed to 
be barren of practical results. 

The census of manufactures of 1900 marks important changes 
and improvements. Each state and territory has been treated as 
a distinct entity, and the statistics for the state, its cities and 
counties, are presented together in one volume, a brief account 
of the origin and character of its leading manufactures prefacing 
the statistics of each state. A separation of manufactures from 
hand-trades has been made and a step advanced toward elimi- 
nating the hand-trades from the census of manufactures. The 
number of special reports on selected industries has been 
increased from twenty in 1890 to fifty-nine in 1900. An advance 
has been made in the classification and grouping of industries in 
the differentiating of classes, e. g., of salaried officials and wage- 
earners; in the definition of the meaning of terms, and in the 
elimination of duplications. At the same time, the field of the 
expert enumerator has been widened and the industries of 1,341 
cities and towns, as against 1,042 in 1890, has been reported on. 
Considerable improvements have also been made in the adminis- 
trative organization of the census of manufactures. Contiguous 
localities have been grouped together under chief special agents 
—a measure which has insured a more uniform and efficient can- 
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vass. In several states a chief special agent to supervise the 
canvass of the state was appointed with satisfactory results. 
Further, a force of inspecting special agents was organized with 
marked success. These measures in the field, supplemented by 
developments in cataloguing at the census office, have rendered 
the work of the census of manufactures at once more uniform 
and more thorough. At the same time progress has been made 
easier by the increased willingness of manufacturers to give the 
desired information. Lastly, consideration has been given as to 
the best means of insuring co-operation between different investi- 
gating bodies, federal and state, so as to reduce, on the one 
hand, as far as possible the annoyance to the manufacturers of 
repeated inquiries, and, on the other hand, to prevent duplication 
of work and secure uniformity of method. 

As regards the scope of the census of manufactures, no radi- 
cal change has been made. The law required, so far as the 
schedule was concerned, an exact parallel of the census of 1890. 
And as the scope of the census has been ‘one of the most diffi- 
cult and important problems which the office has been obliged 
to solve,” and as it is around the question of the solution that 
such criticism as we have to present mainly revolves, it will be 
well to recall the subjects on which the census of manufactures 
presents returns. Roughly they are as follows: number of estab- 
lishments ; capital—in land, buildings, machinery, cash and sun- 
dries; number employed as salaried officials or wage-earners ; 
number of men, of women, and of children under sixteen 
employed ; total of salaries and of wages ; miscellaneous expenses, 
viz., rent, taxes, interest, and contract work; cost of materials, 
purchased in raw state and in partialiy manufactured state; cost 
of fuel, rent of power and heat, cost of mill supplies, and of 
freight; number of establishments reporting power, total horse- 
power ; value of products, including custom work and repairing. 
Returns are made also of the organization of establishments, 
whether individual, or firm and limited partnership, or incorpo- 
rated company, or co-operative; of the average number of work- 
ers, men, women, and children, during each month of the year; 
of establishments, both in the hand-trades and manufactures, 
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classified by the number of persons employed; of the product of 
the census year and of the preceding year; of power used, 
whether owned or rented, whether engines, steam, gas, or gaso- 
line, or water-wheels, or electro-motors. These subjects, or a 
number of them, are recorded in connection with an exhaustive 
list of specified industries, including hand-trades, and also as 
regards a group of fifteen leading industries. At the same time 
their geographical distribution as regards the states and terri- 
tories is shown. Such is the subject-matter of the twelve tables 
in PartI. In Part II the same subjects are treated of in connec- 
tion with the different states, and the distribution of industries 
in the cities, towns, and counties is shown. In the case of the 
towns of over 20,000 the specified industries are given. Parts 
III and IV contain the special reports on selected industries, in 
all fifty-nine. 

Such, roughly, is the scope of the census of manufactures. 
Let the census be its own first critic. We shall limit ourselves to 
noticing its comment in three cases, It should be said, however, 
that the census has passed many excellent criticisms on its own 
handiwork, and time and again one is led to think that it is its own 
best critic. Nor is this a new feature of the census work, but 
there is at least no diminution in the frankness with which diffi- 
culties and doubts are avowed. 

The first case is the criticism of the practice of including the 
hand-trades in the census of manufactures. It is shown that the 
canvass is expensive, lacking in uniformity, arbitrary, and incom- 
plete, and in view of “its demonstrated inaccuracy and the 
impossibility of making it otherwise,” as well on account of its 
costliness, a strong recommendation is made that the investiga- 
tion of the hand-trades should be abandoned in future censuses. 
This is a very important step. dt is one which all who realize 
the gigantic task of the census of manufactures will approve. 
The hand-trades, as the census says, are different from manufac- 
tures. Much of their work is repairing work or job work. They 
are extremely difficult to canvass properly. Their number is 
very great, and they keep the most imperfect records of their 
income and expenditure. Under present conditions the investi- 
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gation cannot be made satisfactory. At the same time, its 
national significance is not to be compared with that of manu- 
factures proper. And further, owing to the great difference in 
the kinds of hand-trades, also to the local and domestic charac- 
ter of the economic services which they perform, it is doubtful 
if even accurate census statistics would have much value. The 
recommendation of the census authorities, however, illustrates 
the fact that the scope of the census cannot be subject to a too 
careful consideration. We shall find, time and again, reason to 
doubt the wisdom of Congress in defining with so much detail 
the province of the census, but the comment of the census in 
relation to this particular matter is especially worthy of note: 
The conditions which led Congress in 1810, 1840, and 1850 to think that 
a census of the hand-trades was essential to a knowledge of the productive 
wealth of the country have so completely changed that such a census is no 
longer needed for that purpose. Congress, however, in enacting successive 
census laws has failed to take cognizance of these changed conditions. 


Yet the value of the census investigation of the hand-trades had 
already been denied. Inthe ninth census General Waiker had 


said: 

A well-trained statistician can in a few hours from the tables of occupa- 
tion reach a far more satisfactory result in respect to the products of the 
minor trades than is to be obtained by manipulating the partial returns of 
the trades themselves. In a word, the returns of manufacturers should be 
restricted to those industries which are carried on in considerable establish- 
ments and are susceptible of a thorough, complete, and detailed examination. 


A second case is that of the returns as to capital. On this 
point the criticisms of the census are no less incisive. It is 
shown that the present returns are defective and that their value 
is strictly limited. General Walker in the census of 1870 had 
said : 

The census returns of capital tvested in manufactures are entirely 
untrustworthy and delusive. The inquiryis one of which it is not too much to 
say that it ought never to be embraced in the schedules of the census, not 
merely for the reason that the results are and must remain wholly worthless, 
the inquiry occupying upon the schedules the place of some technical ques- 
tion which might be made to yield information of great value, but also 
because the inquiry in respect to capital creates more prejudice and arouses 
more opposition to the progress of the enumeration than all the other 
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inquiries of the manufacturing schedule united. It is in fact the one ques- 
tion which manufacturers resent as needlessly obtrusive, while at the same 
time it is perhaps the one question in respect to their business which manu- 
facturers, certainly the majority of them, could not answer to their own sat- 
isfaction even if disposed. 

Returning to the subject in 1880 he further remarked: 

The statistics of capital invested in manufactures as obtained by a popu- 
lar canvass in which the statements of individual proprietors are necessarily 
accepted, and indeed are by the law intended to be accepted, are always 
likely to be partial and defective far beyond the limit of error which pertains 
to other classes of statistics derived from the manufacturing schedule. The 
liability to error in this respect inheres in the very nature of the subject and 
is probably ineradicable. 

In the twelfth census it is pointed out that the force of these 
objections has been so far diminished by improvements in the 
schedules of 1890 and 1900, but the particular value of the 
present returns is carefully discriminated as follows: 

The statistics of capital invested at the two censuses (1890 and Igoo ) 
show totals which are perfectly comparable, and in this sense and to this 
degree they are of value, and their collection and publication may thus be 
justified. As an actual measure of the amount of money invested in the 
manufactures of the country and required to carry them on from year to year 
they are not trustworthy data. 

Subsequently in dealing with the impossibility of getting rid 
of duplications: 

It appears that, by reason of the inherent difficulties in defining capital 
for the purpose of statistical measurement, the census office is compelled in 
compliance with the act of Congress to report as the amount of capital 
invested in manufactures a sum which is avowedly too small in some cases, 
and undoubtedly too large in others, with no method available whereby the 
omissions and duplications may be balanced, and with no reliance whatever 
to be placed on the accuracy of the figures in consequence. 

Such criticisms need no comment. In passing from this 
subject of capital it may be noticed that the attempts to show 
the average amount of capital required to give a product valued 
at $100 has been abandoned in the twelfth census, another case 
of the wreckage from the insufficient understanding of the scope 
of the census of manufactures. 

A third set of equally trenchant remarks are forthcoming on 
the subject of wage statistics Again let the influence of defini- 
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tive legislation be noticed, not that the results which have 
accrued were necessary, but to illustrate the old truth that the 
danger of a course must be estimated, not by necessities, but by 
possibilities. The act providing for the twelfth and subsequent 
censuses required returns of ‘the number of employees and the 
amount of their wages.” To meet this requirement two inquiries 
were made, one as to the gross amount paid in wages, the other as 
to the number of wage-earners. But, as the census points out, 
given these two factors, it is impossible therefrom to show the 
distribution of wages. The gross amount may be called a labor 
cost, but that is not a rate of wages. On the other hand, as the 
census says, the purpose of wage statistics is to show the wel- 
fare of the individual workman. This purpose the given statis- 
tics cannot answer. It is impossible to obtain from them even 
an average earning, much less can any idea be formed as to the 


actual rates of wages in the various industries of the several 
states. Lastly, the census undertakes to demonstrate that the 
attempt of certain statisticians to extract from the wage statistics 
a mean wage for the nation is a false use of them and is not 
justified under any circumstances. There are times when the 


census seems to be spelling out its own reductio ad absurdum. 

We have taken up these three instances of the hand-trades, 
capital, and wages to illustrate the candor of the census, for 
which it deserves the highest credit. At the same time these 
considerations throw no little light on the question of the scope 
of the census of manufactures. They show the working of a 
skeptical spirit as regards the value of much of the work 
expended. Yet the census is like a link in a chain. Its value 
to no small extent depends on its connection with what goes 
before and what comes after. Without continuity much of the 
census work loses its worth. 

But criticism and skepticism must go farther than the census 
carries it. Are there not certain other directions in which the 
census of manufactures is elaborating data with an aptitude 
which is profitless? And, in turn, is it not neglecting investiga- 
tions which are vital and which belong naturally to the census of 
manufactures? The scope of such a census should be nothing 
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less than the condition of manufactures and of the manufactur- 
ing classes. Returns of the development in production and dis- 
tribution, of costs and prices, of wages and profits, of number, 
age, and sex of the wage-earners, of the hours of labor, and of 
the organization of labor and capital—these should all form 
part of the census inquiry. Before proceeding, therefore, to call 
in question the value of certain other subjects treated in the 
census of manufactures, it will be well to consider the claims of 


some things which are not treated, or only scantily treated. 


The first subject which we bring under notice is the paucity 
and slight value of statistics as to the condition of the wage- 
earners. The census regards this as part of its province. It 
furnishes data on wages, on the amount of labor of either sex, 
on the amount of labor under sixteen years, or the average 
monthly number of wage-earners. But we get no light on the 
question of the number of working hours in the week, or of the 
number of working days in the year in the different trades. We 
get no information as to the amount of combination in labor, no 
record of the number and extent of strikes. We get no data on 
the subject of child labor in the strict sense of the term, or on 
the question of the dangerous trades. Yet there is not a single 
one of these questions which is not of strong practical impor- 
tance or which is not suited to census investigation. 

The number of hours worked in the week and the total num- 
ber of working days in the year in the different trades is a 
subject of which a national record is desirable. It is a matter 
which can be ascertained with great accuracy. It is an impor- 
tant element in estimating productive capacity. Such a record 
would furnish the basis for various comparisons of a useful 
character. 

A return on the subject of the amount of child labor in the 
various states ought to have a place in the census. Such 
information as it at present affords is of very limited value. 
For as labor under sixteen years is returned as child labor, the 
great part of the labor so returned is not child labor in the 
strict sense of the term. Yet child labor is a federal even more 
than a state question; for federal public opinion, if not federal 
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legislation, is the force which sooner or later must solve the 
difficulties and inequalities of the child-labor problem. 

The amount of labor organization is a question on which the 
census should provide a return. Already the census takes 
account of the combination of capital; yet much more vital is it 
that the census should show the extent of unionism in labor. It 
is not so much from a knowledge of the combinations of capital, 
at least as the census takes account of it, that right judgments 
are going to be formed on the problems of modern capitalism ; 
but, on the other hand, such information as a census can afford 
and should afford with regard to the progress of unionism is 
fundamental to the growth of an informed public opinion or to 
the formation of sound legislation. The case is all the stronger 
if there is any truth in the repeated charges that unionism checks 
production, for the relation of this investigation to one of the most 
important inquiries of a census of manufactures at once is made 
clear. It will be of great interest to have a parallel record of the 
progress of production and of the organization of labor. Nor are 
manufacturers as arule unwilling to state whether their shops 
are union, non-union, or open. At certain crises extravagant 
claims are made by unionists and non-unionists of the strength 
of their ranks, and real fluctuations happen to a very considera- 
ble extent, but none the less a useful and informing report on 
this subject could with advantage be embodied in the census of 
manufactures. 

A return on the mortality in the dangerous trades should also 
have a place in the census of manufactures. Like the question 
of child labor, this is a federal interest. Yet at present the sta- 
tistics which might be supposed to give some light on the mat- 
ter are of little or no use. In the census of vital statistics there 
are tables showing the occupations of those who died in the cen- 


sus year, and the disease or cause of death is also specified. 


But there is no attempt at a classification of dangerous trades 
with tables of the rates of mortality in them. But, what is more 
serious, many such trades are noteven mentioned. On the other 
hand, there are abundant returns the value of which is hard to 
discover. Things must be related to their time. We may come 
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to the day when the number per thousand, and specific causes of 
the deaths of barbers and butchers, lawyers and musicians, may 
have a scientific significance. But there is no evidence of such 
a prospect in the near future. On the other hand, a number of 
trades require specially close watching, and these particular 
cases are neglected at least to the extent of being past proper 
identification. Here, as in the case of child labor, the census 
requires to regain some of its original Roman and moral asso- 
ciation. 

We have noticed first some of the omissions of the census of 
manufactures with regard to the condition of the manufacturing 
classes. But if there is need in this direction of a wide exten- 
sion of a census inquiry, there is no less room for fresh develop- 
ments in the study of the manufactures themselves. A radical 
investigation is, to our thinking, necessary as regards the whole 
scope and method of this part of the census of manufactures. 
The traditional policy is unsatisfactory, and changes in detail 
will not provide a remedy. First, the census of manufactures 
will never be on a sound basis so long as it follows the methods 
of a census of population. Consider the fundamental differences 
in the two cases. In the case of population, excepting such 
easily noted influences as a war, a pestilence, a famine, or an 
emigration or immigration rush, the number can by the decen- 
nial system be gauged with sufficient accuracy for any one year. 
For the product of each year is shown in the total: the growth 
is cumulative. Population, the original element in the census, is 
suited to the decennial system. Little or nothing would be 
gained by a more frequent investigation. But in the case of 
manufactures the matter is different. In population you have to 
deal with nature, in manufacture with demand and supply. This 
being so, the decennial system is equally unsuited to the investi- 
gation of manufactures. The returns of a decennial or a quin- 
quennial census may give a far from accurate average of the 
industrial condition of the country. The difference of a nation’s 
production within a period of even five years is often very great. 
In the case of the two censuses of the United States, in 1890 
and 1900, both years of marked prosperity, a very imperfect 
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index is thereby furnished of the manufacturing productivity of 
the country in 1894. And this brings us to a fundamental con- 
dition of any satisfactory census of manufactures, viz., that it 
must not be based on the investigation of a stated year, but 
must rest on a continuous‘record of the industrial conditions 
of the country. If a proper account of the development of the 
national manufactures is to be kept, it is necessary to keep it 
for the whole time. In a world of demand and supply you 
cannot argue from samples. Not that it is therefore necessary 
that there should be a yearly publication, but the stream of fact 
on which finally publication is based must be continuous. 

This brings us to a second condition wherein a census of 
population differs from a census of manufactures. In the case of 
population, because of its greater fluidity, the census must as far as 
possible be simultaneous. But in the case of manufactures there 
is no such necessity. Manufactures do not move as population 
does. They leave a record of themselves. The census of dif- 
ferent industries may take place at different times. Manufac- 
tures have not the homogeneity which belongs to population. 
It may be even that one manufacture should be investigated 
every year, and that in other manufactures an inquiry every two 
or more years will elicit the desired data. Certainly different 
industries are suited to different treatment. But if the total 
returns cover the whole course of time, it is possible at any 
time to make a comprehensive review of the industrial con- 
dition of the country, and also to judge how far it is repre- 
sentative. There is a third well-marked difference between 
the cases of population and manufactures. The subject-matter 
of the former is simple, that of the latter is complex. As a 
result, the simple statistical methods suited to population are 
inadequate in dealing with manufactures. Some means more 


flexible and more capable of presenting an organic view of an 


industry was necessary, and this has been found in the special 
report. 

One further contrast deserves attention before leaving this 
subject. The census of population is unique. There is no other 
report on the subject. But in the case of the census of manu- 
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factures it is not so. For every one of the bureaus which issue 


reports, monthly, yearly, or special, on production, distribution, 
prices, labor conditions, and such topics as regards industry, is 
doing the work, however much some may underline differences, 
which is or is in part census work. For the census report is 
simply a report of manufactures in the year 1900, with some 
extra information thrown in as a makeweight. The comparison 
instituted between that year and other years is not a unique fea- 
ture; it is characteristic to some extent of all reports, monthly, 
annual, or other, on industry and commerce. No doubt in the 
boundaries of its scope, and in the manner in which certain 
topics are treated, as well as in the means whereby it gets its 
facts, the census of manufactures differs from the work of the 
Bureau of Statistics or what we may suppose will be the work 
of the Bureau of Manufactures; but our point is that these 
and other offices are all laborers in the same field and that 
they all are parts of the census of manufactures. For the 
real census of manufactures cannot be decennial or even quin- 
quennial, but must be perennial. It is not merely a permanent 
office; it is also a permanent investigation which is necessary. 
And this is possible only through the co-operation of the several 
investigating and recording bureaus. In some such direction, 
and for such reasons as have been indicated, a broad change 
in the scope and work of the census of manufactures seems 
inevitable. 

The second line of criticism which we take as to the returns 
and reports on manufactures is that the treatment is not suffi- 
ciently organic. The census of manufactures, and all the investi- 
gations which we say are cognate to it, exist for a practical 
purpose. They are to provide information as to economic and 
social forces with which society has ever and again to deal. 
Has, then, the traditional policy of the census of manufactures 
been asking the most profitable questions? Should not the 
census of manufactures be guided in its work by the extent to 
which in things we may say the human as against the natural is 
the determining factor? The distinction is rough, but for practi- 
cal purposes intelligible. 
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There are economic forces which work with the self-sufficiency 
or independence of natural forces. They may be predetermined 
as the geographical location of mineral wealth or the influences 
of climate. They may be simply organic tendencies which we 
feel to be the result of influences beyond the control of human 
law. We call these natural economic forces. In all such cases 
the genius of insight into nature discovers and obeys. Census 
information has about as little influence, perhaps less, over them 
as census information has over population. So far as practical 
value is concerned, we might as well count the blades of grass 
or the sands of the sea. In short, there are developments which 
must feel their way, and as for attempting to control them by 
any form of social or economic legislation, or even to cultivate a 
sentiment on the subject, it cannot come to any good. 

On the other hand, there are economic results wherein human 
will and skill have been powerful agencies. It is especially in 
such directions that investigation should be pushed. Account, 
however, must also be taken of whether it is possible in the pro- 
posed inquiry to get an efficient accuracy. It may be said, there- 
fore, that there are two essential conditions to the value of any 


inquiry; one, that it admits of a degree of accuracy from which 
it is possible to draw conclusions; the other, that it is of such 
a nature as ultimately to lead to a judgment of recognized 


value. 

The census of manufactures has, as we have seen, already 
criticised several parts of its own inquiry on one or other of 
these grounds, but there are reasons for skepticism as to the 
value of much else. Generally there is not sufficient differentia- 
tion to make accurate conclusions possible. This is the case 
with much of the investigation as to cost of production. For 
example, as regards freight it is difficult to see what value the 
undifferentiated returns under this head can have. If it were 
possible to present a careful analysis of costs of transportation, 
just as if it were possible in another table to show accurately 
how far rent entered into cost of production, then such investi- 
gations would be worth carrying through. But general statistics 
on the subject have little value. The same may be said of sum 
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totals. Without dispute they have their use, but what is wanted 
everywhere is differentiation and particularization. In this 
respect a careful record of prices—and the Bureau of Statistics 
has helped in this direction—together with a record of the 
scales of wages in the different industries, would have been of 
much greater service than the present comprehensive returns. 
There is, indeed, something stupendous in the attempt to get a 
return of the capital, cost of materials, etc., of not merely the 
manufactures of 209 towns, but also of their hand-trades, from 
blacksmithing to watch repairing and women’s dressmaking. 
The old Greek would have said that the census lacked a sense of 
the mean. 

To pass to a somewhat different line of criticism: Is not 
the census of manufactures extravagant in its care for geographi- 
cal details? This is one of the respects wherein the association 
with a census of population has, in our view, led to develop- 
ments in the census of manufacture which are of very limited 
value. Not that it is desirable to eliminate from the census the 
subject of the geographical distribution of industry, but can it 
be maintained that the permutations and combinations of the 
present census on this topic are worth the space, labor, and 


expense devoted to them? The geographical distribution of 
industry, its tendency to urban concentration or rural decentra- 
tion, are illustrations of the working of what we have spoken of 
as natural economic forces. The census can find out the truth 
about these forces, but it cannot, relatively speaking, influence 
their trend. At the same time, it is an investigation which 


requires very great care, and, to take a concrete instance of the 
census work, will it be safe, in future comparisons with the 
present statistics of the seventy-three industries selected as best 
illustrating concentration, to argue therefrom as to anything 
more than the tendency of concentration or decentration in these 
seventy-three industries? The whole problem of what deter- 
mines the /ocus of an industry is so complex and subtle that one 
remains skeptical of the value of much of the census work in 
this direction. For even if the particular data recorded are 
accurate, what conclusions, for example, are we prepared to draw 
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from the fact that “lithographing and engraving” have in the 
analysis of 209 cities 96.6 per cent. of the value of their prod- 
ucts manufactured in towns, whereas ‘rubber and elastic’’ have 
68.7 per cent., and “chemicals” only 57.9 per cent. Or again, 
what unity is there in a classification of 1,340 cities, including 
everything from towns of a few thousands to cities of millions ? 
It would be possible to work out many perplexities which beset 
the geographical investigations of the census of manufactures. 
As serious, however, as these innate objections is the fact that 
tables showing the location of industries by states and territories 
are allowed to usurp so much space and attention. These and 
the tables showing the industrial rank of the principal cities 
might be, in a census tending to overgrowth, with advantage 
curtailed. It may give a puff of satisfaction to the Pittsburger 
to know that his city outranks industrially thirty-seven states in 
value, or to the burgher of Scranton to know that his city out- 
ranks eleven states; but what real economic value is there in 
this? Or what purpose is there in showing the rank of the six 
principal industries in twenty-five cities? There is something inor- 
ganic in these geographical labors of the census of manufactures. 
The result can have no effect on the economic structure of society. 
It is too general to form a basis for taxation or for any sound 
statesmanship. But such investigations are in accordance with 
tradition and they have a superficial interest. Of serious value 
they can have but little. 

We have been considering some of the directions in which 
the census of manufactures should be reduced. For already its 
increasing bulk threatens to diminish its usefulness. To say 
that there is a marginal point beyond which as size increases 
value decreases may not be of much practical value. But it is 
practical to insist that there be a stricter censorship of what 
goes into the census. 

There is a third direction in which there is a growing need for 
economy. The special reports on selected industries, fifty-nine 
in all, occupy two of the four volumes of the census of manu- 
factures, and in the opinion of the census authorities it is by the 
further increase of such reports that the usefulness of the census 
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of manufactures can be best advanced. But with this increase 
must come a decrease in the size of the special reports. This is 
a development which is in itself desirable. Great as is the 
value of these reports, there is much embodied in them which 
should be left to other agencies to present. These reports 
should be as concise as possible. The census is not a substitute 
for an encyclopedia. Historical information which can be got 
from books is no part of the census. Nor is the census the place 
for the description of mechanical appliances. The work of the 
census of manufactures is to show the present economic position 
of industry and of the industrial classes. It has to present 
special returns of its own investigation, making use of other 
information sparingly and for comparison. Many of the special 
reports should, so far as their existing content is concerned, be 
reduced to one-fifth or one-sixth of their present extent. This 
would involve greater uniformity and less discursiveness, but 
there is need of both of these qualities. For at present one 
report differs from another in scope and method to an extent 
which cannot be justified on the ground of their different sub- 
jects. 

Let anyone compare, for example, the report on locomotives 
with that on agricultural implements. The former is mainly 
descriptive of the processes of locomotive construction ; the latter 
is statistical and shows the growth of the agricultural implement 
industry and its output. In the case of the article on locomo- 
tives, a table shows the export for each of the last ten years, but 
it does not state to what countries the locomotives were sent. 
There is no attempt to show the growth and development in 
markets; nothing is done to show within even approximate limits 
the cost of production of different types, nothing is said as to 
the rates of wages, or as to the hours of labor. The most strik- 
ing feature of the report is-the account of the developments 
during the past ten years in locomotive construction, an account 
which broadens into a description of the principal types of loco- 
motive now in use. 

Very different is the report on agricultural implements. An 
elaborate record is given of the number and character of the 
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articles produced. The geographical distribution of the industry 
is worked out at considerable length. The exports to the various 
foreign countries through each of the ten years are presented 
and the importance of the foreign market shown. The great 
development in the industry is further illustrated by reference 
to the number of patents granted for the various implements. 
Attention is drawn to the advance of economic machinery in 
agriculture, and to the saving which it effects. A historical 
account of the growth of the industry is added. Even in what 
it does not present, as, for example, a description of the more 
complicated agricultural machines, as well as in what it presents, 
the report stands in contrast with that on locomotives. 

To take a third illustration of this lack of uniformity: the 
report on shipbuilding differs both from the report on locomo- 
tives and from that on agricultural implements. The article has 
little or nothing in it of either a historical or a technical character. 
It is mainly an analysis and comparison of production in 1890 
and 1900, attention being for the most part directed to the very 
topics which are treated of in the tables of Parts I and II of the 
census of manufactures. There is no attempt to trace the demand 
and supply during each of the ten preceding years. Figures are 
presented to show what proportion of the shipbuilding product 
was distributed to foreign coasting and lake trade respectively. 
The geographical location of the industry also is presented in 
considerable detail. But the report lacks in organic character. 
To see the relative importance of the industry at this stage in 
the country’s industrial development, to present a comparison 
with the growth of shipbuilding among other leading industrial 
nations, to show briefly the possible causes for the striking dif- 
ferences which exist between them, to examine cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, to show the proportion of government 
and of private work in the yards, to record the size and tonnage- 
carrying capacity and speed, etc.,—these are vital matters which 
at present receive very scant, if any, attention. 

In short, there is room for wide change in the organization 
of the special reports. The value of these special reports as 
compared with the more rigid statistical method lies in the fact 
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that they are capable of much greater flexibility. The special 
report can treat the industry as it ought to be treated in an 
organic fashion. It can describe the growth and organization, 
the conditions of work, hours of labor, wages, sanitary progress, 
the relations existing between capital and labor, the expansion 
in the use of machinery and its influence on the value and 
character of the wage earner, the nature and changes of demand, 
the extent of exports and imports to and from different countries 
(reference being made to tariff conditions), the expansion of 
demand due to new uses of the manufactured materials. All 
these and other similar topics are of an organic importance. 
Hitherto the census of manufactures may be said to have con- 
sidered development from the standpoint of production. It is 
desirable that more attention be given to the view of industry 
from the standpoint of demand and distribution; for it is from 
this standpoint that the growth or decline of an industry and of 
alternative industries can be best understood. A census should, 
indeed, be a record of the past and the present, because we wish 
a national stock-taking of industry; but it should also be some- 
thing which we can scrutinize in the hope of getting light as to 
the outlook and as to the state of our economic stability. 

As a whole, considering especially the value of continuity in 
a census, there is need for fresh discussion of what are the points 
on which the census of manufactures should gather information, 
of how far it can expect or demand publicity, or how far it can 
secure an efficient accuracy. We believe that as a result impor- 
tant contractions and omissions will be made in the existing 
lines of inquiry. Not but that it may be possible to show that 
the matters in dispute have some value, but the question which 
must decide their fate is and will be whether they are as impor- 
tant as other inquiries which at present can find no place. It is 
a question of comparative value. The census of manufactures 
cannot tell us secrets, but it can secure that what it presents is 
digestible. At present much of its fare is undigestible. We 


‘shall see less of lump sums which can convey no definite infor- 


mation, and of averages, whether of wages or of employment or 
of size of establishment. Without doubt when it works within 
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a sufficiently limited area the average has its use, but too often 
it serves as a loose and abstract substitute for accurate state- 
ment. 

The future, we believe, lies with the special report, but that 
report must become much more uniform, concise, and organic. 
On the other hand, it must be extended to every industry of 
importance; for it is necessary, not only that the treatment of 
each industry should be organic, but also that the presentation 
of the whole field of industry should have an organic character ; 
that we should see more distinctly and in their true proportion 
the individual parts which make up the whole. 

There is thus, on the one hand, need for expansion of the 
scope of the census of manufactures, and, on the other hand, 
there is room for contraction and economy. But two things are 
essential if the enterprise is to be successful. One is co-opera- 
tion. Far-reaching changes may be looked for from the new 
status of the Census Office and from the closer relations estab- 
lished between cognate branches of the public service. The 
other requisite is freedom. The definitive legislation by the 
wisdom of Congress as to what the census shall investigate has had 
a mischievous influence by directing the development of the 
work along lines which were not the most efficient. In future it 
is desirable that the scope is defined in the most general terms. 
By such means, by closer co-operation of the different offices, 
and by greater freedom in choosing the lines of its investigation, 
the census of manufactures will attain a larger measure of public 


usefulness. 


W. G. S. ADams. 














THE ADJUSTMENT OF CROP STATISTICS. II. 


In an earlier paper it has been shown that after the publica- 
tion of the twelfth census, in the late winter of 1901-2, a serious 
discrepancy between the figures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and those of the Census Bureau had been noted. This 
discrepancy was found in the returns for every principal agri- 
cultural crop in the United States. It, moreover, has been 
pointed out that the student is apparently compelled to believe 
in the superior accuracy of the census figures as compared with 
those of the Department of Agriculture, unless satisfactory 
evidence going to discredit the work of the census office, and to 
throw unexpected shadows upon its methods, can be produced, 
We have seen, too, that during the months immediately suc- 
ceeding the publication of the reports of the twelfth census, 
friends of the Agricultural Department sought to cast reflections 
upon the work of the census. 

That the Agricultural Department should feel annoyed at the 
errors in its statistics which seemed to be revealed with the 
publication of the census figures, was natural. That its advocates 
should endeavor to sustain its returns, as compared with those of 
the census, was equally to be expected. Yet, how could this be 
done? To accept the returns of the rival bureau would have 
been a confession of defeat and an acknowledgment of error, 
indicating that the statistics were computed after radically 
wrong methods. Moreover, the friends of the department found 
support for the claim that the returns of the Census Bureau were 
too high, in the work of certain commercial estimators, whose 
figures fell below those of the census. 

Rumors early began to be circulated that there had been 
much doubtful work in the census office. In many articles in 
newspapers, and particularly in commercial journals, the asser- 
tion was made that a great mass of statistical and other agricul- 
tural information was in possession of certain observers and that 
important facts concerning the census were known to them. 
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This information, it was said, tended to throw doubt upon the 
census methods and to prove beyond reasonable question that in 
very many respects the work of the bureau had been vitiated : 

1. By an effort to get too elaborate and complex returns. 

2. By a constant tendency in the office to exaggerate its 
figures through rules laid down for the conduct of clerks 
employed in tabulation. 

3. Through mechanical errors made by the machinery 
employed in the bureau in the process of counting and tabu- 
lating the cards on which the data were represented." 

These statements varied greatly from time to time, and it 
seemed to be uncertain on which of the three general grounds 
just referred to the main basis of complaint should rest. It was, 
however, stated in explicit terms by some that, could an investi- 
gation be had, evidence concerning the work done in the Census 
Bureau could there be submitted, which would definitely convict 
that office of grave errors of method. 

The work of the census office was thus attacked upon most 
important and serious grounds. It was vital to faith in the 
reputation of the office that these charges should be particu- 
larized and subjected to a test in order to ascertain precisely 
what basis for each of them could be found in the actual facts of 
the case. It was, therefore, to its interest that a non-partisan 
investigation should be held and the details of the work 
inspected. Before proceeding to trace the history of the 
investigation which actually took place, and the extent to which 
the report rendered by the investigators can be relied upon, it 
is necessary, in the interest of comprehensibility, to survey 
minutely the work done by the census office, recapitulating in 
detail the points at which errors might occur. 


I, 


We have classified the charges against the census process 
under three general heads. Under the first of these heads a 
number of specific complaints were offered, to which reference 
will here be made. 


* See this JouRNAL for December, 1902, pp. 10-12. 
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(a) It was stated that the complex character of the census 
schedule furnished a great stumbling-block to the enumerator. 
In order that the reader may judge for himself of the degree of 
justice of this complaint, the accompanying facsimile of the agri- 
cultural page of the schedule is submitted. 

It will be seen from an analysis of this page that the reports 
required from the enumerators cover two periods of time. The 
men had to ask for reports of the size and value of each farm and 
its general condition under its occupant in June, 1900. Secondly, 
they had to obtain returns for the entire crop of each farm for 
1899. It is clear that when there had been changes in the occu- 
pancy of the farm, either through alterations in tenancy or 
through death of the owner, or through sale to another owner, 
the only source of immediate information would be the farmers 
in the neighborhood. Frequently, several farms existing in 
1899 would have been brought together in 1900, or a large farm 
would have been subdivided into several parts. 

(6) Enumerators are, as a general rule, far from being the 
most intelligent class in the community. They had had little 
personal instruction, but had merely received a large pamphlet 
containing detailed rules as to the conduct of the work. They 
were obliged to deal with men who were not in the habit of keep- 
ing books and who were often suspicious and unfriendly toward 
strangers. The enumerators were badly paid, and that, too, in 
a year of plenty when work was abundant. Many of them did 
not understand the meaning of the schedule. Others did not 
feel sufficiently well compensated for its proper treatment. 

(c) It was maintained by critics of the census that the 
way prescribed for classifying farms tended to exaggeration. 
No agricultural census until the present had considered any 
tract of land to be a farm for census purposes unless it con- 
tained at least three acres or produced, during the census year, 
a crop of a certain minimum value. In the twelfth census this 
definition was altered. Anything was held to be a farm which 
required the entire time of at least one person in its cultivation. 
Such a definition naturally took in many country estates, as well 
as institutions of all kinds with which a farm was connected. 
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Formerly, the value of buildings on country estates, as well as 
institutions and land not used for agricultural purposes, had 
never been included in making up farm values. To add 
these values and to change the definition of a farm, as was done 
in the present census, it was maintained, would account for a vast 
increase in the value of farms reported by the census for 1900. 

(@) The book of instructions supplied to enumerators had 
directed them to fill out farm schedules that necessarily led to 
duplications. Those instructions separated farms into two dis- 
tinct classes: (1) Those operated by farmers, either owners or 
tenants, residing upon the same; and (2) those consisting of 
tracts of agricultural land with no farmers residing thereupon. 
With reference to the first of these classes, the instructions 
directed the enumerators to report the whole farm in the enumer- 
ation district in which the farm house was located. Tracts of 
agricultural land with the cultivators residing in the enumeration 
district in which the land was located, but not upon the land 
cultivated, were to be similarly reported. But such tracts of 
land cultivated by farmers residing in different districts were to 
be specially reported, as follows: The enumerator in the district 
where the land was situated, and the one in the district where 
the farmer resided, were both instructed to report the farm, and 
both were directed to mark upon the schedules the word “ non- 
resident.” If both enumerators followed instructions there 
would be two reports of the farm, and the duplication would be 
detected in the office and one of the schedules canceled, provided 
only that the office work of the census was properly conducted. 
In like manner, under any correct system of office work, all such 
duplications would have been detected had only one of the two 
enumerators marked his schedule as directed. But if both of 
them should report a ‘‘non-resident”’ farm, and both disébey the 
instructions to write the word ‘“‘non-resident’’ upon the schedule, 
the office would have no means of detecting the duplication. It 
was charged that there must have been many such duplications, 
and that owing to a failure properly to check the schedules 
marked “non-resident,’’ there were many other similar duplica- 
tions. 
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(e) Further, it was charged that even when the word “ non- 
resident’ appeared in the proper place, it often happened that 
the two duplicate reports would differ as to the size of the 
farm and frequently also as to crops. Under these circum- 
stances, it was sometimes taken for granted that the enumerator 
had reported only that portion of the farm which lay in his 
district, and the schedules were combined to secure a report of 
the entire farm. In some cases, however, it later appeared 
through correspondence that the enumerator for the district in 
which the farmer lived had reported the entire farm. The 
absence of information upon some of the schedules, however, 
often left the clerks in doubt whether to combine the schedules 
or to throw out one because it was included in the other. 

(f) Again, where individuals were absentee managers, reports 
were not to be secured from them. Enumerators, however, 
often obtained reports from owners and not from operators, and 
thus sometimes two reports of the same farm were turned in. 
Of course, this error could not be detected when the schedule 
seemed to be correct, and when it was not stated thereon that 
the farm was in a different district or was operated by someone 
other than the owner. Thus, occasionally, enumerators in IIli- 
nois may have reported farms in distant states because the 
owner lived in their district. In many cases, of course, they 
stated that the farm was situated elsewhere, and the mistake was 
then easy of correction. It is, however, clear that many enu- 
merators probably did not state this fact. 

(g) In questions 9 and 10 on the schedule, as above given, 
it will be observed that a request was made for the number 
of acres owned and for the number leased. The intention of 
those who prepared the schedule was that question 10 should 
be answered by giving the number of acres leased by the 
operator of the farm from others, and not to others. In casea 
man cultivated half his own farm and rented half to others, then 
question g alone should have been answered upon his schedule. 
The other half should have been reported by the individual who 
leased it from him. Yet in numerous instances enumerators 


reported one-half the total acreage owned by this individual in 
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answering both question 9 and question 10. It would then 
appear that the proprietor owned only half as much as was 
actually the case, while he leased the same amount from some- 
one else and operated it himself. Thus a complicated error 
would be produced which could be corrected only in case a 
census clerk was keenly on the alert and happened to find the 
schedule returned for the tenant who leased one-half of the 
owner’s farm, in the supposed case. On such a schedule, pre- 
sumably, the real owner would be represented as the actual 
owner. Even in this case, however, it would be very difficult 
to straighten out the tangle produced by careless enumeration. 

(4) The fact that the questions on the schedule related to two 
distinct periods of time was, as has been intimated, something 
of an obstacle to correct work by the enumerators. In some 
cases, farmers did not report to the enumerators the crops raised 
by them in 1899 on the farm they occupied at the time of the 
enumeration, but reported crops raised by them on other farms 
which they occupied in 1899. 

Hence, a discrepancy was frequently created between the 
number of acres given in the first and second parts of the sched- 
ule respectively. It was charged that these reports, however, 
were ordinarily accepted. Of course, in cases where farmers 
who had moved north from the south reported cotton raised by 
them in 1899, so extreme an absurdity was produced that the 
schedules had to be rejected. Somewhat similar to this difficulty 
was that which occurred in the southern states, where many 
large plantations are subdivided on a lease system among ten- 
ants who again sublet to subtenants. It sometimes occurred 
that an owner would report the whole of his land whether leased 
or not, and that then the tenants would report their land and 
the subtenants theirs, so that there were three sets of reports 
covering the same ground. As it was often difficult or even 
impossible to find out how many acres the owners had retained 
for their personal use, it could not be ascertained what propor- 
tion of the estates was three times reported, or whether some 
portions were reported only twice or only once. 

In addition to these sources of error specially charged against 
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the enumerators for the twelfth census, there were, of course, 
the usual number of blunders due merely to stupidity and care- 
lessness. Of course, the schedules were full of mistakes made 
evident by inconsistent statements concerning returns of acreage, 
for products, and for values. All these blunders, as well as 
those set forth above, could be corrected only in the office. 

Of the eight specific charges above cited against the field 
work of the census it may be remarked in passing that the cen- 
sus authorities declared in reply that so far as they were true 
those referred to under (a), (4),(/), (g), and (4), applied with 
greater force to all preceding censuses, although in one case in 
a slightly different form. Over 1,000,000 acres duplicated 
between owners and tenants were discovered and rejected, the 
arrangement of the schedule for the twelfth census facilitating 
this in a manner that no other schedules had, while the form of 
the schedule also facilitated the detection of lands leased to 
others and belonging to the main farm. The census authorities 
also pointed to the tables of their printed report in support of 
their declaration that the value of all farms under three acres, 
referred to in (c), included by the new instructions of the 
twelfth census were only .3 per cent. of all farm value, and that 
the total addition to the crop acreage affected thereby was less 
than .1 per cent. They said that the non-resident schedules for 
which no duplication was found, as charged in (d@), by careful 
investigation were found to have an acreage of less than one- 
tenth of one per cent. of all farm acreage, and that no consolida- 
tion of non-resident farms ever took place as charged in (e). 

Thus far of the outdoor, or ‘‘field’”’ work of the census. It 
is now time to turn to the indoor, or office, work. We have 
seen that the charges against this part of the work of the census 
covered two special counts in the indictment —the actual work 
of editing and correcting the schedules and the mechanical or 
machine work by which the process of counting and tabulating 
was performed. 

In dealing with these questions it is most convenient first to 
speak of the process of editing the schedules. This process, of 
course, was intended to harmonize the discrepant returns sent in 
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on the schedules, wherever vitiated by the errors already spoken 
of. It is evident that, could this process have been perfectly 
performed, there would be nothing in those criticisms of the work 
of the enumerators which have not already been described. It is 
equally clear, however, that no such work of editing could be 
perfectly performed. Errors might arise in two ways: 

1. They might simply be perpetuated from the mistakes made 
by the enumerators, as just described. 

2. They might be fresh errors brought about by faulty meth- 
ods of editing. 

Of course, the most obvious way of correcting a schedule 
which on its face appeared to be incorrect would be to write 
either to the enumerator who made it out or to the farmer to 
whom it related, asking for true information on disputed points. 
It is equally manifest, however, that such a process had its obvi- 
ous limitations. The total number of schedules was somewhere 
in the neighborhood of six millions. It has been charged by 
some that the percentage of these schedules which might be set 
down as absolutely correct did not exceed twenty-five. This 
would have left 4,500,000 inquiries to be made by letter—a task 
much greater than the taking of a new census. Evidently 
some other means had to be resorted to. In certain instances, 
where it was impossible to get schedules into satisfactory 
condition, letters of the kind referred to were in fact directly 
written. Many thousands of such letters were sent out, but 
in the majority of cases, it was claimed by critics, the correc- 
tion was made by mere reference to what appeared to be the 
manifest facts in the case. Some errors could, on the face of 
things, be at once and very certainly set straight. But there 
were others in which no such simple and easy road to correction 
could be found. In such instances it was necessary to resort to 
tables of averages and maximums and minimuants relating to prod- 
ucts and prices prepared in advance for each county in each 
state. These averages were obtained by correspondence with 
prominent men in the region in question. Then, in case an 
inquiry direct to a given farmer was not answered, or in case it 
was not thought worth while to send out an inquiry, or in case 
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time pressed, correction would be made by reference to the 
tables and the schedule figures would be arbitrarily changed. 
It was charged that the rules enforced upon employees and the 
methods by which the averages were made up were of sucha 
character as always to result in taking the largest available figure 
where any doubt existed. It was answered by the census officers 
that these methods and rules always resulted in taking the small- 
est. We might continue with a more elaborate criticism of the 
methods of editing, but what has been said suffices to show the 
drift of current discussion on the subject. One observation, how- 
ever, deserves to be made: it was impossible for any member 
of the force to know all the details of the extensive and intri- 
cate system by which the work of editing was carried on. This 
will be apparent from a review of the different steps in taking 
and comparing the census figures as outlined in a former 
article.’ 

Turning now to the other class of criticisms— those which 
relate to the mechanical portion of the work done in the office 
—a problem of equal complexity is presented. The mechani- 
cal work consisted of. two main parts—the punching and 
the tabulating. These must be described before they can 
be discussed. The first process—that of punching—was a 
mechanical device for recording the results of the schedules 
upon cards in such a way that they could be counted and tabu- 
lated by mechanical means. A different kind of card was used 
for each crop, and each card contained subdivisions designated 
by symbols each of which indicated acreage, product, and value 
of each separate crop raised. This made it necessary that each 
clerk should memorize a large number of symbols in order that 
they might know how to reproduce the facts taken from the 
schedules in a symbolical way on each card. The accompanying 
insert is a facsimile of the crop card used, and it will be seen from 
the words printed on the face of the card what each subdivision 
was for. Of course, the words did not appear on the cards 
actually used and are only reproduced here for clearness’ sake. 
The exact process of punching these cards can be understood 


*See this JOURNAL, December, 1902, pp. 10-12. 
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best from the instructions to punchers, which are herewith 
reproduced: 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR PUNCHING CROP CARDS. 


The foregoing is an accurate reproduction of the crop card, except that the 
words designating the purpose of the separate fields have been added. 

The word “field” is the term used for each principal division of the card. 

Each crop, animal, or product is designated by a separate number, which can be 
found in this exhibit, and a separate card is to be used for each. This number is 
called, for any crop, etc., its symbol, and is to be punched in the field designated 
“crop number.” When a schedule contains any data for which no symbol is pro- 
vided in this exhibit, bring the matter to the attention of your section chief. 

In punching crops, unless some other specific instruction is given, the acres and 
numbers of trees or vines are always to be punched in the field designated “ acres,” the 
quantities produced in the field “‘quantity of product,” and the values of the same in 
the field designated “value of product.” The number and value of animals are to be 
punched in the fields designated for these items. 

In punching for crops, products, and animals, always give exact figures for acres, 
number of trees, vines, and animals, also for values. For the quantities of crops and 
products give exact figures with the following exceptions: 

Omit the unit figure for the bushels or centals of corn, oats, wheat, rye, barley, 
buckwheat, and flax seed, for all crops and products reported in pounds, quarts, 
heads, number (except number of trees, vines, animals, fleeces, and swarms of bees), 
dozens, or bunches. Omit the unit and tens figures in reporting the pounds of sugar 
in Louisiana, Texas, and Florida, and for all states omit the unit and tens figures for 
the pounds of hops produced, the gallons of milk produced and sold, and pounds of 
grapes produced. 

When the unit figures are not punched, if the final figure is either 1, 2, 3, or 4, no 
change is to be made in the next preceding figure, but where the final figure is 6, 7, 8, 
or 9, the preceding figure should be increased by one. For example, if the amount 
reported is 924, punch 92, but if the amount reported is 926, punch 93. If unit figure 
is 5, no change should be made in the next preceding figure provided it is even, but 
if odd, it should be increased by one. A corresponding disposition should be made 
of the fractional parts of a hundred when unit and tens figures are disregarded. 

The fields are to be punched in the regular order by touching the keys indicated 
from left to right, and one digit in each column in each field must be punched, except 
that when no amount is stated in answer to any question on schedule, and an “ X”’ 
appears at the top of the field provided for such question, the “ X ” should be punched 
in lieu of separate digits. If there is no “X”’ at the top of the field, then successive 
ciphers (O) should be punched. 

When the amount to be punched will not occupy the entire field, punch ciphers 
(QO) at the left of the significant figures. 

When an amount is found for any field which requires more figures than can be 
punched in the columns provided, punch that portion for which columns are available 
and use a specially prepared extra card, with red ends, for the remainder. Give the 
extra card the number of the card to which it relates and punch the proper figures in 
the first three fields, the extra figures in the appropriate fields, and in all other fields 
strike “ X”’ keys or punch ciphers. 
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When a red end card, to be used as above, is the card for an irrigated crop, or 
animals on the range, use a red end card with green on top edge. 

Whenever the word “ Range” is stamped in red on a schedule use a red card for 
animals, but not for crops. 

Whenever the letter “I” appears before the name of any crop on page two or 
three, it indicates an irrigated product which should be punched on a red card. 

On the lower left hand margin of page two of each schedule, write the numbers 
of the first crop card punched for each schedule. When red cards are used for irri- 
gated crops or range animals, write the number of the first of such cards used, 
as above stated, in addition to the number of other cards, if any such are employed. 
Draw line under number of red cards. For range animals use the numbered red 
card, 

Where there are any data in 37 of the schedule, or where there is any irrigated 
crop reported in the states east of the Mississippi, use the unnumbered red card, giv- 
ing it the number of the schedule. No white numbered card should be thrown out 
because of the use of a red card. 


SIZE OF FARM: Punch figures on margin under word “ Size.” 

SourRcE OF INCOME: Punch figures on margin under abbreviation “CHTR.” 

If no figures appear under the characters “Size,” “CHTR,” or “ Amt.,” bring the 
matter to the attention of your section chief and have index figures inserted. 

The machine used for doing the punching somewhat resembled 
a typewriter in external appearance. 

It now appears that in performing the punching process a 
clerk must first learn a considerable number of arbitrary symbols, 
must then glance at the schedules, mentally translate the census 
returns into symbols, insert a card of the proper kind into the 
machine, and record thereon the proper symbol. It goes with- 
out saying that such a process required some exercise of the 
powers of memory as well as a certain degree of mechanical 
dexterity. When we consider the number of errors made by 
stenographers, it is clear that an equal number of errors in record- 
ing symbols would seriously vitiate the census returns. It was 
charged by those who attacked census methods that exactly these 
errors had occurred. Of course, the only way of guarding 
against such errors would have been to see to it that those who 
did the work were trained and skilled in the occupation, and 
that their work was verified. The first of these safeguards could 
not be claimed by the Census Bureau, for the clerks were chiefly 
political appointees, chosen without regard to fitness and at the 
outset wholly unskilled in any work of the kind. The only pro- 
tection, therefore, remaining was that of verification. The census 
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officers stated that every employee’s work was verified, until it 
appeared that that employee was able to keep the number of 
errors down to 1% per cent., 2.¢., had become experts. After 
that point had been reached, only 5 per cent. of the employee’s 
cards were verified, and if in these cards the errors found aggre- 
gated more than 1% per cent. of the total cards thus examined, 
the employee was subjected to a more rigid examination. It 
was charged by critics that through the unfaithful fulfilment of 
this process many errors crept in. They specially deprecated 
the custom employed in the census office of fixing the salaries 
of employees in accordance with the speed attained by them. 
It was answered by the census officers that errors were guarded 
against by the process of verification already described. But 
this was not all. They further claimed that by an additional 
process of verification all errors of a serious character were later 
detected. An inspection of the crop card, as already given 
above, shows that if cards of certain classes should be grouped 





together—all belonging to one class in one package, all those to 
another in another, etc.—the perforations would be uniform to 
a certain extent; that is to say, the holes punched would be 
directly superimposed. Now, after the cards had been grouped 
in this way, knitting needles were run through holes in the cards 
and thus, where the holes did not extend entirely through a stack 
of cards, it appeared that some cards of a different class had 
erroneously been included. These could then be sorted out and 
due correction made. This correction, of course, came at a later 
point, as will be seen. 

The complaints concerning the mechanical work of the census 
did not stop with the criticism of the punching process. This 
criticism was extended to the process of tabulation as well. The 
work of tabulating was done by the use of tabulating machines 
worked by electric power. Cards were fed into the machines 
and an electric contact was made through the holes in the cards. 
This electric circuit when made was recorded on a dial. The 
ringing of a bell and the passage of an electric spark indicated 
to the operator that the card had been registered. Cards which 
were not registered were thrown out into a box for examination 
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in order to see why the electric contact or circuit had not been 
made in their case. They were then repunched. The complaint 
was made that in working these machines registration often 
failed to occur through difficulties in manipulation. It was said 
there was no way of proving the returns obtained except by 
running the cards through the machines a second time. When 
this was done, it was charged, the same results were very seldom 
secured from the machine twice in succession. It was after the 
first run through the machine that the knitting-needle verifica- 
tion already described was made. In case this process of 
verification turned out to be correct, the machine results were 
compared with the general average for yields already known by 
inquiry as characteristic of the region represented by the cards. 
In case there was a general correspondence, and in case the knit- 
ting-needle test turned out satisfactorily, results were accepted. 
Occasionally a set of cards was run through the machine again. 
The process thus far had been a process of tabulation by coun- 
ties. After it was finished the cards were again sorted in 
accordance with the race of the farmers, then in accordance with 
their tenure, then according to the character of the farm, and 
finally according to the size of the farm. Thus the same cards 
were counted four times. The results should have been the 
same in every case for each state, since the same cards were used. 
It often happened, however, that there was no similarity between 
the results thus obtained. In examining these discrepancies it 
turned out that they were in some instances due to the use of 
“trailers” in place of original cards. These trailers were cards 
with red edges, intended to take the place of original cards only 
when the figures on a schedule were too large to be recorded 
upon cards of the ordinary type. The units’ place on trailers 
meant 1,000 or 10,000, and thus, when these cards were acci- 
dentally used in place of the original cards, the results were 
multiplied by 1,000 or 10,000. While most of these mistakes 
could be eliminated in the process of tabulation, it was charged 
that in many cases that result was not attained. 

Further complaint was made of the work in the division of 
final results. In this part of the office an effort was made to 
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correct the returns yielded by the machines. Here the tables of 
maximums and minimums again came into play. Figures, it 
was said, were reduced or raised to harmonize with these pre- 
conceived standards. What seemed to be manifest absurdities 
were eliminated. While it was conceded that the work was done 
with great care, the claim was strongly made that to trace 
apparent errors back through the different processes was nearly 
impossible. In a final process the results were again closely 
examined, compared with the results of previous censuses, and, 
if they seemed to be too much out of harmony, were altered 
again. In one case, it was claimed, where the Division of Manu- 
factures and the Division of Agriculture of the census had pre- 
pared bulletins treating of the same subject, the results obtained 
were so different that it would have been absurd to publish the 
two as the work of the same bureau. 

Looked at superficially, this long list of charges appears like 
a most serious indictment of the work done in the Census Bureau. 
It is necessary, however, to consider and analyze the figures 
with more care. This will be done ata later point in this dis- 
cussion, after we have reviewed the work of the investigating 
committee which later came to Washington to examine into the 
relative accuracy of the work of the census and the Agricultural 
Department. For the present it is sufficient to note a few gen- 
eral considerations. 

1. That in any large statistical undertaking, multitudes of 
errors are absolutely certain to make their appearance. 

2. That the whole question as to the efficiency of the Census 
Bureau in this instance, both absolutely and in comparison with 
that of the Agricultural Department, depends upon two factors. 
It rests upon the margin of possible or probable error and the 
extent of that error as compared with a similar factor in pre- 
ceding censuses, on which have been based all estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture prior to 1902. No direct evidence 
has been submitted to show that there were more errors either 
in field work or in editing in the recent census than there were 
in its predecessors. 

3. That the census officers were able to show at nearly every 
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point some corrective, which they claimed was sufficient to offset 
the chances of error pointed out by critics. 


II. 


The controversy between the partisans of the two statistical 
offices had been threatening for several months before the final 
results of the twelfth census became officially known. During 
the spring and early summer of 1902, the discussion became 
sharp. Sides were chosen by most government statisticians, and 
it was felt that steps must be taken with a view to setting matters 
straight, and determining to which set of statistics credence 
should be accorded. The great problem was how to secure a 
proper investigation. It was out of the question to expect that 
the secretaries of the two departments involved would take an 
active interest in the matter. Much as they might wish to see 
the question settled, too much was at stake to permit them to 
rush into an investigation without fully weighing all the issues. 
It might be expected that the investigation would result in a 
definite verdict for one set of figures or the other. If so, dis- 
credit would be reflected upon the losing side. Moreover, 
points of official courtesy of vastly larger importance than the 
welfare of the whole world were at stake. All this was early 
perceived. The two main parties to the controversy adopted 
very different points of view. At the census office there 
appeared from the outset to be a strong feeling in favor of an 
investigation. At the Agricultural Department, on the con- 
trary, men appeared to be either indifferent or adverse to close 
inquiry. With only a one-sided willingness to proceed, there- 
fore, there seemed to be small prospect of reaching any imme- 
diate results. The first definite impulse toward investigation 
seems to have been given by Hon. L. G. Powers, chief statistician 
for agriculture in the Census Bureau, who in answering a statis- 
tical inquiry addressed to him by Mr. J. C. Brown, the statisti- 
cian of the New York Produce Exchange, expressed a strong 
desire to have the questions at issue investigated by representa- 
tives of the boards of trade of the country. 

Mr. Powers furthermore urged the importance of such a step 
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in letters to other well-known men. Although several felt con- 
siderable interest in the idea of a crop inquiry, nothing practical 
was done until the matter was brought to the attention of some 
members of the National Board of Trade. These men under- 
took to have the discrepancies, already so notorious, investi- 
gated by the “Crop Reports Committee” of the board of trade. 
After much correspondence, that committee appointed a sub- 
committee, and it was agreed with the census authorities that 
the office should be opened for inspection. More difficulty was 
experienced in getting the Agricultural Department to yield the 
same consent, but Secretary Wilson finally signified his willing- 
ness to have the Division of Statistics examined by the visitors. 
It was desired to have the inquiry take place during the latter 
part of June. Had it occurred at that time, the census office 
would have been able to place at the disposal of the committee 
a considerable number of the clerks who were members of the 
temporary force and who were discharged after July 1, when the 
bureau became permanent. This, however, was not possible, 
owing partly to the delay of Secretary Wilson. The date for 
the meeting of the committee was finally fixed at the middle of 
September, and on the 15th of that month the members con- 
vened in Washington. There were present Mr. William S. 
Harvey, representing the Philadelphia Commercial Museum; J. 
C. Brown, from the New York Produce Exchange; B. Frank 
Howard, from the Chicago Board of Trade; H. A. Wroth, from 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce; and Charles B. Murray, 
from the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. Mr. William V. 
King was also present from the New York Cotton Exchange, 
but was called away from the deliberations almost at the very 
outset. With the investigators came Mr. Blanchard Randall, 
the president of the National Board of Trade. Mr. Randall 
was present only during a part of the first day’s session. 

From the outset the crop statistics committee manifested a 
point of view which was as unfortunate as it was arbitrary. It 
would appear that the committee had originally intended that 
its sessions should be held in public. Nothing, it is true, had 
been definitely stated on this topic. Inquiry prior to the assem- 
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bling of the committee showed that none of those most inti- 
mately concerned had any official information on the question 
of publicity. Yet the fact that nothing had been said to the 
contrary was taken to indicate that the committee intended to 
pursue the usual custom, and that it recognized the necessity of 
having its doings carefully reported through the public press. 
Mr. Powers had in fact invited the committee to a public investi- 
gation, saying to those who inquired that it would be open to the 
newspaper world. He had invited such an investigation only. 
It was distinctly stated by some of those who were directly 
interested that the inquiry would be followed legitimately and 
thoroughly, and that the business world would be enabled to 
check the doings of the committee day by day. Nor was this 
expectation based solely upon inference. At the first session of 
the committee, held September 15, at the census office, Mr. 
Blanchard Randall, the president of the National Board of Trade, 
under whose auspices the inquiry was being conducted, made 
the statement that it was his wish as an officer of that body that 
the press of the country should be represented at the sessions 
and that the widest possible publicity should be accorded to the 
proceedings. Thus the public character of the investigation as 
specified in Mr. Powers’s original invitation was recognized. 
Pursuant to this wish on the part of Mr. Randall, the first 
session was nominally public. On the following day, however, 
the committee visited the Agricultural Department. It was 
precisely there that publicity was most necessary and would 
yield the most beneficial results. Enough was already known 
of the methods employed by the Census Bureau. That office 
had never manifested a disposition to insist on secrecy, but had 
always offered to the public every facility for making acquaint- 
ance with its metheds. The reverse policy had been pursued 
by the department, and it had been hoped that the inquiry 
would furnish opportunity for learning the truth concerning some 
of the methods which had been so long hidden under a mask of 
concealment. It was therefore with some surprise, not to say 
disappointment, that the public learned of a change in the com- 
mittee’s intentions. Scarcely had the members undertaken work 
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at the department when it was given out that no representatives 
of the press would be permitted to attend the investigation, and 
that nothing would be made known concerning the outcome of 
the inquiry until an official report was rendered. 

This determination was religiously lived up to. What had 
operated to change the minds of the committee; what had led 
its members to reverse the opinion of President Randall, has 
never been stated. What hypnotic influence was exerted over 
some or all of the members of the committee, and from what 
sources it originated, if from any, can only be imagined. It is 
certain that little or nothing was given out by the members dur- 
ing their stay in Washington, or thereafter. The task of investi- 
gating the worth of our agricultural statistics did not prove to 
be an easy one. About ten days were consumed in visits to the 
Census Bureau, the Agricultural Department, and the Weather 
Bureau, before the committee felt that it had accumulated a 
sufficient fund of information to justify it in beginning the task 
of drafting a report. Moreover, several members were obliged, 
for business or other reasons, to be absent during considerable 
periods even of these ten days, and it finally resulted that the 
work of drafting the report was practically placed in the hands 
of a sub-committee. 

While it was true that nothing of an official character could 
be learned concerning the deliberations of the committee, sub- 
sequent to the time when the doors of the investigation were 
closed, ‘inquiries addressed by those engaged in drafting the 
reportjto statisticians in Washington indicated either that there 
was dissension among the members regarding the proper drift to 
be given to the report, or else that the members were at sea with 
regard to some important details concerning the methods of 
compilation employed in the preparation of the government sta- 
tistics. The report, in fact, did not make its appearance until 
November 24. On that date it was published in the morning 
newspapers and was received by some of those who had been 
parties to the controversy. There had, however, been some 
preliminary announcements of an unofficial sort concerning the 
nature of the material to be contained in the report. Morethana 
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month before it appeared the statement had been made at 
the Agricultural Department that an immense mass of material 
relating to the census had been placed by officers of the depart- 
ment in the hands of the investigating committee, and it was 
freely predicted that the report would, in consequence of 
the information thus presented, be strongly adverse to the 
census. This suggestion was scouted by those who were con- 
versant with the situation. It was believed that the danger 
involved in such a proceeding was too great, the violation of 
official courtesy too open and too serious for the Agricultural 
Department to be guilty of, or the crop statistics committee to 
be a party to, such a proceeding. It seems almost incredible 
that such could actually have been the case. Yet there are facts 
bearing on the situation which cannot be neglected. It would 
appear that a knowledge of the nature of the report was at all 
events possessed by some officers of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment before the document reached the Census Bureau. Not 
only were the predictions made by these officers strikingly ful- 
filled in the actual character of the report, but there seems to be 
ground for the belief that special information concerning it was 
furnished by some official person to certain newspaper corre- 
spondents on the night before the document was to have made its 
appearance in print. Certain newspapers did at all events print, 
on the morning of November 24, articles containing information 
of the same general character as was given in the report itself, 
but going very much beyond that document in specifying the 
basis for the criticisms of the census figures which were thus 
given to the world. Nor was a previous knowledge of the nature 
of the report openly denied by those who had already predicted 
its character. 

It is not, however, with the details of this by-play that the 
student of the statistical question is primarily concerned. The 
center of interest in the history of the crop statistics committee 
is, after all, the contents of its report, and not any doubtful 
methods that it or its members may, or may not, have employed. 
The important features of its work lay in the fact that it largely 
exonerated the Agricultural Department from the charges which 
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had been made against its statistics; that it called in question 
in serious fashion the accuracy of the work done in the census 
office; and that it recommended action by Congress, looking 
to the enlargement of the statistical work of the Agricultural 
Department rather than to its curtailment. Thus the committee 
gave the lie to the charges made against the department, and, in 
the face of the opinions of the most competent men, it, by 
inference at least, affirmed a belief in its work rather than in that 
of the Census Bureau. Owing to the prestige enjoyed by the 
committee in consequence of its position as the representative 
of the National Board of Trade, it is deemed best to avoid all 
possibility of mistaking its views by giving in the words of the 
report the conditions that it found to exist and the remedies that 





it prescribed for past evils. 
Of the situation at the Census Bureau the committee wrote 
as follows: 


As a result of investigations and deliberations in regard to the work of 
the Division of Agriculture of the Census Bureau, the committee has reached 
the following conclusions : 

1. The preparation of the census schedule relating to agricultural 
data was unavoidably complex, under the demand for, information upon 
a wide range and various divisions of subjects. 

2. The schedule was evidently formulated by the best judgment 
available, representing a high degree of intelligence on the part of its 
constructors in regard to questions involved and of requirements of the 
situation. 

3. The executive direction of the statistical work appears to have 
been in charge of persons of ahigh order of competency, while the 
operatives and those in supervision of their work by sections were not 
selected and retained through tests of qualification under the system by 
which such persons were appointed to service. The executive officials 
were without power to dismiss unsatisfactory operatives, but they were 
enabled to transfer persons from work to which they were found to be 
not competent, or not adapted, to other work more suitable to their quali- 
fications. Thus, it was held by the statistician that the political relation 
to the selection of the great number of operatives had little or no appre- 
ciable influence unfavorably affecting statistical results. 

4. The basis for errors in the census agricultural statistics included 
inability or failure on the part of farmers in many instances to accu- 
rately state or report the information called for; incompetency of 
enumerators in their ability to make accurate and full records on the 
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schedules; lack of needful knowledge on the part of supervisors to 
enable them to discover all defectiveness in the schedules —these 
factors representing the prominent primary elements or grounds for 
error. 

5. The work of collating and tabulating the information reported on 
the schedules was attended with opportunities for error in editing the 
schedules for guidance of card punching; in editing to correct evident 
mistakes, deficiencies, or inconsistencies in schedule record in the work 
of punching the cards used for registration; in disordered condition of 
tabulating machines; in careless work of operators of tabulating 
machines, including duplication or repetition of registration ; in copying 
totals from the machine dials to result sheets and to consolidation sheets, 
and in the work of totalizing. 

6. In carrying out the work of collating and tabulating such informa- 
tion no certainty of strict accuracy of results can be had otherwise than 
by duplicating operations and comparisons, following the lines of differ- 
ence until like results have been reached. 

7. It has not been possible for the committee to determine the extent 
to which errors in the returns and in the various processes of the statisti- 
cal work have affected the results reached or have furnished occasion 
for regarding the general conclusions as undeserving of confidence as 
being within reasonable approach to accuracy, or as essentially less 
accurate than should be expected from the application of best-known 
methods for accomplishment of work of such magnitude and compre- 
hensiveness within the time imposed by Congress for its completion. 

8. The causes for the surprises and elements of doubt which have 
arisen on the part of the interested observers in regard to the census 
agricultural statistics have not been altogether attributable to imperfect 
or erroneous work in this branch of governmental service, but largely 
to comparisons made with other official exhibits, governmental and state, 
constructed on lines more or less seriously faulty, and which have led to 
results at corresponding variance with accuracy. 

The committee regards it important that in the future work of the Census 


Bureau the various defects found in the methods pursued in the twelfth census 
in the collection and presentation of agricultural statistics should be remedied. 
These features include the following : 





1. In all the more important districts the supervisors should institute 
schools for instruction of enumerators, to the end that the fullest possible 
understanding shall be had of the requirements for correct records on 
the schedules, thus securing a high degree of accuracy in the primary 
basis for such statistics. 

2. In the editing of schedules greater care should be had in having 
the clerk well qualified by fitness and training for such work, for in this 
feature is one of the most significant of possibilities for harmful shaping 
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of the results, and therefore one of the greatest of needs for careful and 

intelligent scrutiny and preparation of this record as a basis for compil- 

ing and tabulating operations. 

3. The verification of cards prepared for the tabulating machines, 
including the mechanical tests for cards, should be accomplished before 
instead of after the machine tabulation, and a larger proportion than 
heretofore of all the cards should be verified by the schedules. 

4. The more important crop data should be tabulated in duplicate, 
to prove the accuracy of the work. 

The committee recognizes the achievements of the Census Bureau in 
completing its work within a period of two years as a matter of great impor- 
tance relative to the value of such information, and regards with satisfaction 
the assurance of the chief statistician for agriculture that the experience had 
in the twelfth census work gives encouragement to the expectation that 
improved methods can be introduced at the next census making it possible 
to reach conclusions within a period of eight months, and that the progress 
of operations of the past census has been educational to an extent insuring 
great improvement in features of accuracy of such future statistical work. 

In view of the advantages to be expected from the Census Bureau being 
placed on a permanent basis and of the promise of a shortened period for 
presentation of results, the committee favors a census report every five years, 
especially for agricultural data which form a basis for calculations and 
estimates of area and production by other official service, governmental and 
otherwise, as to the most prominent crops and to numbers of farm animals. 


On the other hand, the committee wrote that: 


From investigations and deliberations in regard to the work of the Statis- 
tical Division of the Department of Agriculture the committee has reached 
the following deductions and conclusions : 

1. The errors in crop statistics of the Department of Agriculture 
to have been due more to a faulty area basis than to any other cause. 

2. The present statistician appears to have earnestly endeavored to 
secure correction of the errors in the area basis of crops, but as late as 
1901 he had manifestly not fully overcome the deficiencies in this partic- 
ular which existed when he entered upon the work of his office. The 
stated proportions of a crop when based on percentage calculations are 
a misrepresentation to such extent as the area basis is erroneous. 

3. In readjusting the area basis during the current year the statisti- 
cian has accepted the Census Bureau returns with such exceptions 
wherein there was deemed ground for modification in the light of other 
evidence. 

4. The Statistical Division is more or less embarrassed, and seem- 
ingly to an important degree, by the manner in which the working force 
of the office is organized under political influences, making it impracti- 
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cable for the statistician to reconstruct the service on a basis of qualifica- 
tion and efficiency. 

5. While the percentage system used by the Department of Agricul- 
ture cannot be depended upon for the fullest degree of accuracy of 
reported results, it is undoubtedly the best practical system available 
for purposes of monthly and yearly reports. It needs to be applied with 
an intelligent understanding of its true meaning and significance. 

With reference to the future operations of the Statistical Division of the 


Department of Agriculture the committee submits the following propositions 
and recommendations : 


1. The work of the Statistical Division is of such importance to the 
agricultural interests of our country, and to commercial affairs in the 
transactions of tradesmen in this and other countries, that the com- 
mittee is impelled to urge the honorable secretary of agriculture to give 
his favorable consideration to the need of securing for this branch of 
governmental service the strength and power of a bureau, at the earliest 
date practicable, with an increased appropriation if necessary, and that 
he lend his full influence for the attainment of this end. 

2. The working force under the statistician, including state agents, 
should be thoroughly reorganized on a sound business basis, recognizing 
qualification and giving certainty of efficiency in such service. 

3. The committee unqualifiedly declares it inadvisable to entertain 
any plan for transfer of the work of the Statistical Division to any other 
branch of the government service, regarding it of great importance that 
it should have and should maintain distinctive powers. 

4. In the crop-reporting work, the important aid which has been 
secured through the service of special field agents supports the view 
that there should be an increase in such service, to the extent of twelve 
or fifteen persons as a total number, witha chief in general charge, hav- 
ing direction of such branch of service. 

5. In addition to the present method of inquiry as to comparative 
crop area on a percentage estimate, it is recommended that the statis- 
tician also provide in the schedules an inquiry for acreage estimates, for 
the important crops, requesting the correspondents to invariably furnish 
this information, which will serve as an important guide in reaching 
conclusions. 

6. The method of reporting winter wheat and spring wheat condi- 
ditions separately a portion of the season and subsequently as consoli- 
dated should be so changed that such exhibits shall be given separately 
and consolidatedly to the end of the season. 

7. In statements of condition and yield of wheat, it is recommended 
that in specifications of winter and spring grain distinctively the reports 
recognize areas of states, making the classification in accordance with 
the predominating characteristics in this particular. 
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8. The yearly final report of the leading crops by states, giving 
acreage harvested and production, should be accompanied by a state- 
ment indicating the differences between acreage planted and acreage 
harvested, where there are notable differences. 

g. In reporting the estimated areas of crops planted or seeded, the 
statistician should definitely state the acreage figures as well as percent- 
age comparisons. 


It should be observed that in these general findings and 
recommendations the committee adopted different attitudes 
towards the Census Bureau and the Agricultural Department. 
It seemed inclined to apologize for the department, while it 
adopted a severe, not to say biased, point of view with reference 
to the census. That being the case, the friends of the census 
had a right to expect that something more than general charges 
would be preferred. Yet it will be observed that only general 
statements were included in the eight formal findings already 
stated in regard to the bureau. The committee, in fact, 
expressly stated that “it has not been possible . . . . to.deter- 
mine the extent to which errors in the returns and in the various 


processes .... have affected the results reached.” All that 
resulted from the formal findings of the committee was, there- 
fore: 


1. That there had been errors in the census work. 

2. That the committee would like to have such errors rem- 
edied. 

3. That the committee did not know how far the errors 
extended. 

Of course, conclusions of this kind are as weak as water. No 
one doubted the existence of mistakes. The whole object of 
the investigation had been to determine the margin of error in 
the statistics, and if the inquirers threw no light on that they 
might as well have remained away from Washington. The 
unfortunate feature of the committee’s work lay in the fact that, 
while its findings did not assume to give any definite informa- 
tion as to the margin of error, there was an effort in other por- 
tions of the report to cast reflections upon the bureau without 
affording any reason in support of the charges made. All of 
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the old complaints concerning possible inaccuracies in the 
census process were repeated,’ but in few cases did the com- 
mittee go beyond the mere statement of possibilities. In one 
instance, however, it did actually bring forward some new 
information. This information, if correct, would doubtless have 
told heavily against the census. It consisted in the claim that 
in many counties the returns on the census for acreage far 
exceeded the surveyed land area of those counties. The total 
number of such counties was said to be 101. Moreover, it was 
claimed that in 700 other counties the returns of the bureau 
indicated an acreage amounting to go per cent. or more of the 
total land area. This was the sole and only count in the find- 
ings of the committee that could throw any new or decisive 
weight against the accuracy of the census returns. Yet this in 
itself was quite enough to reflect serious discredit upon the 
work of the bureau, should it be accepted. It was, therefore. 
doubly important that the committee should have furnished 
detailed information concerning so important a charge. This it 
failed to do. 

It was unavoidable that the Census Bureau should feel itself to 
be directly attacked by the report of the committee. And, as we 
have seen, the prestige enjoyed by that body is sufficient to make 
its report seem to superficial observers a decisive rejoinder to the 
criticisms of the Agricultural Department offered by those most 
conversant with its methods. For these reasons it is of great 
moment, not merely to review the action of the Census Bureau, 
but also to reach definite conclusions concerning the accuracy of 
the charges preferred. 

*“ An exhibit of the crop cards verified in the census office work during the five 
months of February to June, inclusive, 1901, and classification of errors found,” wrote 
the committee, “with percentage of error of each of the fourteen classes and for those 
unclassified, furnished the following data and results: number of cards verified, 
1,230,727; errors found, 16,500; percentage of cards found erroneous, 1.34; average 
percentage of errors by classes— wrong designation, 7.33 per cent.; notincreasing 
tens digit when omitting major unit, 2.02; increasing tens digit when omitting 
minor unit, 0.88; error in two figures, 0.16; wrong symbol, 19.34; omitting cards, 
25.89; duplicating cards, 2.84; reading wrong line, 1.21; transposing figures, 0.41; 
wrongly read, 17.15; misspaced, 5.39; digit not cut off, 4.42; digit cut off in error, 
2.85; two punches in one column, 2.53; other errors unclassified, 7.58.” 
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Director Merriam at the very outset gave orders that the 
specific claims of inaccuracy in the census figures made by the 
report should be thoroughly investigated. From the committee 
the list of counties in which errors were alleged was obtained, 
and an investigation was in fact set on foot, a special force of 
clerks being assigned to the task. Some six weeks after the 
work of the committee had become known Director Merriam 
made public the results of his investigations in the following 


words: 


In order to satisfy himself and the public in regard to the substantial 
accuracy of the census statistics of agriculture, he has caused a careful retabu- 
lation to be made of the enumerators’ returns of farm areas for Iowa. The 
state of lowa was selected for the test because it is the chief agricultural 
state with the largest area of improved farm lands, and because it contains 17 
of the 102 counties out of the 2,867 of the counties, or equivalent divisions in 
the United States, in which, according to the report of the committee, the 
farm acreage, as given by the agricultural census, is in excess of the actual 
surveyed area, as reported by the census geographer. The reported acres in 
farms in Iowa, as printed by the census, were 34,574,337, and as retabulated 
they were 34,488,797, a difference of one-fourth of 1 per cent. for the state. 
In only one county in nine was the error equal to I per cent. 

In addition to Iowa the census office has carefully retabulated the returns 
from each of the 102 counties referred to by the committee, and both the 
original tabulation and the retabulation have been critically examined by the 
geographer. As a result of this careful test, and verification of the work, the 
director reaches the following conclusions : 

1. Out of the 102 counties in which it is alleged that the reported area in 
farms is greater than the entire land surface measured by the geographer, 56 
are disposed of by the report of the geographer, who finds the statement 
regarding them entirely erroneous, that is to say, the farm area of the agri- 
cultural census is not in excess of the total area as reported by the geographer ; 
30 more are disposed of by his statement that the differences are so slight as 
to be within the possible error of his own figures; 7 of the remaining 16 are 
disposed of by the uniform practice of the census office in assigning all of a 
farm extending into two counties to the county where the manager resides. 
In only g of the 102 counties in which apparent discrepancies were pointed 
out were those discrepancies caused wholly by error either on the part of the 
enumerator or the clerical force in the census office, and the effect of these 
errors, together with all lesser discoveries, upon the returns of the whole 
county is infinitely small. 

2. The intentional changes of the enumerators’ returns made in the office 
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in the process of correcting obvious errors modified the original returns for 
states and the country by only a small fraction of 1 per cent. 

3. The retabulation of the returns, as revised, shows a variation from the 
printed figures of less than one-third of 1 per cent. 

4. No practicable method other than the one adopted could have secured 
the result so speedily or with a smaller margin of error. 

5. There is no evidence of systematic and important duplications or 
exaggerations in farm acreage or farm products. 

6. The differences between the results of the twelfth census and other 
sources of information are due to the fact that the latter have understated 
the agricultural area and products of the nation to a degree hitherto 
unrecognized. 

7. Omissions of farm acreage have been more frequent than duplications, 
and therefore all the important agricultural figures are below rather than 
above the truth. 

8. This error of omission is greatest for the minor crops and for the unim- 
proved farm lands. 

g. For the acreage of improved farm lands and for the great staple crops 
for the country and the leading agricultural states the figures may be deemed 
within 1 per cent. of the truth. 

10. Complete confirmation of the figures for cotton grown and wheat 
grown is found in the agreement with the figures of the division of manufac- 
tures for cotton ginned and wheat ground, supplemented by the export fig- 
ures for wheat and proper allowance for seed wheat. 

11. The retabulation of the 102 counties in the state of Iowa have 
revealed a degree of accuracy in the agricultural statistics so far as relates 
to area, which, in view of conflicting official statistics of acreage, is highly 
gratifying, and should confirm public confidence in all the work of the twelfth 
census, 

The accuracy and completeness of the twelfth census statistics of agri- 
culture are greater than at any previous census. 


Ill. 


We have now traced the actual facts which concern the dis- 
crepancy between the agricultural returns of the Census Bureau 
and the Department of Agriculture. We have set forth the 
charges made against the accuracy of the census itself. We 
have traced the history of the investigation by which it was 
sought to prove the truth or falsity of those charges. We have 
found its results inconclusive, defective, and characterized by a 
want of scientific accuracy and a disregard of some of the plain 
facts in the case which necessarily leads us to reject them. Ifthe 
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outcome of the investigation made by the crop statistics com- 
mittee must be disregarded, the inquiry is thrown back to the 
point it had reached prior to the appointment of the committee 
itself. The Census Bureau had made a farm-to-farm can- 
vass. Its figures were based upon nothing save the direct 
question of the enumerator and the answer of the farmer. It 
had gone directly to the sources of information — namely, the 
producers themselves ; it had obtained more, and more detailed, 
information than any preceding census; and it had tabulated 
and condensed this information by an unusually elaborate 
process in which machinery (with its presumed possibilities of 
greater exactness) had been used to an unprecedented extent. 
Certainly there could be no good reason for refusing to accept 
the returns of the Census Bureau, save upon the ground that 
there had been some flaws in the mode of conducting this 
process of collecting returns from farmers, or of classifying 
them in the office. Owing to the organization of the Census 
Bureau upon a permanent basis, it would be impossible to ignore 
or neglect the returns, as might have been done at former decen- 
nial periods. There was every probability that a quinquennial 
census of agriculture would be ordered. There was and is an 
imminent possibility that that census might even be made annual. 
It was certain that the differences between the census returns and 
those of the Division of Statistics would continue to increase 
at a compound rate with every succeeding crop year. The 
attention of producers, of traders, and of speculators on the 
exchanges, had been concentrated upon the two sets of figures 
during the early part of 1902. 

This would leave us still with the a priori opinions in favor 
of the census which, as we have already so often remarked, 
are drawn from the fact that the census results are obtained by 
actual enumeration, while the reports of the department are but 
estimates or guesses. It may very well be answered that an a priori 
assumption in favor of a set of figures is not enough. The busi- 
ness world cannot afford to guide itself by returns whose accu- 
racy has been seriously called in question. It is true that the 
census figures correspond closely to the commercial estimates 
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for certain crops. Yet it is also clear that there are many who 
cannot rest satisfied with figures upon which so dark a shadow 
has been cast by the aspersions of those who profess greater 
faith in the work of the Department of Agriculture. Is there no 
way in which the two sets of statistics can be subjected to the 
test of probability and of general knowledge? In seeking for 
such a method of testing the statistics, an inquirer is naturally 
led to turn from the study of absolute totals, and to direct his 
attention to comparisons between these figures and those which 
were presented at former census periods by the census itself and 
by the Department of Agriculture. , 

The following table has been specially computed for the pur- 
pose of instituting such a comparison. It presents the gross acre- 
age devoted throughout the country to the eight principal crops — 
barley, buckwheat, corn, oats, rye, wheat, hay, and cotton—as 
reported by the Census Bureau and by the statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture for the census years 1889 and 1899, 
and in 1888. To this has been added a review of the numbers 
of persons engaged in agriculture in 1900, 1890, and 1880. 

The department has made for many years more or less 
regular estimates of the acreage and production of barley, 
buckwheat, corn, oats, rye, wheat, hay, cotton, and potatoes. 
The acreage of the latter was not ascertained by the census for 
more than a few states in 1880, and hence no comparison can be 
made back of 1890 for crops other than the eight first named. 
These eight crops in 1900 had an acreage, as reported by the 
census, of 270,606,176; this constituted 93.5 per cent. of the 
acreage of all crops. The other crops, though very numerous, 
were cultivated in small areas and made up but 6.5 per cent. of 
the aggregate. The changes in the acreage of these eight crops 
correspond quite closely with the changes in the acreage of all 
crops and express the movement of American agriculture. 
To be accepted as fairly accurate or reasonable, the census 


* The author is indebted for this table to Hon. L. G. Powers, chief statistician for 
agriculture, United States census office, who has had the table prepared in the census 
office in response to a request for a comparative exhibit of farm acreage as reported 
by the census and by the Statistician of the Department of Agriculture. 
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reports or the department’s estimates must correspond with all 
correlated facts concerning the movements of that agriculture.’ 

From 1880 to 1890 the population of the United States 
increased 24.9 per cent., and from 1890 to 1900, exclusive of 
Alaska and Hawaii, 20.7 per cent. During the same periods 
the acreage of these eight selected crops increased from 
163,742,852 in 1879 to 213,341,612 in 1889 and 270,606,176 in 
1899. The percentage of increase for the first period was 30.3 
and for the second 26.8. In each case the relative gain in crop 
acreage was somewhat greater than that of population. The 
difference was due to the exports of the products of the farm. 
The value of those exports in 1880 was $685,g61,091 ; in 1890, 
$629,820,808; and in 1900, $835,858,123. There was a decline 
in the average value of the various articles of export, and hence 
there was a slight increase in the quantities exported in 1890, as 
compared with those sent abroad in 1880, and a much greater 
increase in the quantities exported in 1900, than is indicated by 
the increased values. The increase in the last decade repre- 
sents the product of at least 8,000,000, and possibly 10,000,000, 
acres of cultivated crops, and twice as many acres of pasture 
land utilized for grazing domestic animals. The increase in the 
acres of the eight selected crops between 1890 and 1900 is 
therefore no more than sufficient to account for this and to pro- 
vide supplies for home consumption to keep pace with the 20.7 
per cent. gain in population. The figures of population and 
exports, while corresponding fairly well with those for crop 
acreage, furnish more ground for asserting that the census of 
agriculture has failed to secure a complete enumeration rather 


* The statistical division of the Department of Agriculture was organized by Mr. 
J. R. Dodge, who continued in charge for many years. In stating the limitations 
under which estimates were made and the margin of possible error that accompanied 
the same, Mr. Dodge often asserted that the aggregate of acreage in a census year 
for all crops estimated ought to coincide very closely with the corresponding total as 
reported by the census. There might reasonably be expected considerable variation 
in the acreage of individual crops, but the totals should harmonize for the nation and 
for groups of states within very small limits. 

Since the publication of its figures for crop acreage and production by the twelfth 
census, many persons have called attention to the wide variation between the census 
figures and the corresponding estimates of the department for individual crops. No 
one has, however, presented a comparison between the aggregates for all crops. 
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than reported an excess of these eight selected and leading 
crops. 

The same conclusion is reached when consideration is given 
to the number of persons engaged in agriculture at the different 
census years. The numbers reported in 1880, 1890, and 1900 
were 7,670,493, 8,565,926, and 10,381,796. From 1880 to 1890 
there was an increase of 9.9 per cent., and from 1890 to 1900 an 
increase of 21.2. <A part of the increase in the latter decade is 
due to the inclusion of more children under sixteen than in 
former years. After making a most liberal allowance for this 
variation, it is found that the people engaged in agriculture 
increased in the last decade not less than 12.5 per cent., as 
compared with an increase in 1880 to 1890 of only 9.9 per cent. 
The relative increase in the number of those engaged in agricul- 
ture was greater in the last decade than in the preceding one, 
while the census reports of crop acreage show a greater per cent. 
of increase in the preceding ten-year period. 

The estimates of the Department of Agriculture for the 
decade 1892 to 1901 are based upon the data of the census of 
1890. To be accurate they must reflect the growth of American 
agriculture in the intervening years. The estimates for these 
eight crops thus start with the ascertained acreage in 1889 of 
213,341,612. Those estimates give for 1899,after ten years of 
agricultural progress in the country, an acreage of 222,982,127. 
This is only 9,640,515, or 4.5 per cent., over the area of 1889. 
This acreage which the estimates add to the census totals of 
1890 barely suffices to provide for the increase in agricultural 
exports. It gives to a population of 75,000,000 no more for 
home consumption than the census veports of 1890 allowed for 
a population of 62,590,000. This could be possible only pro- 
vided either the estimates of the department were too low for 
1899, or the census of 1890 reported a crop acreage grossly in 
excess of the fact. 

The analysis of the census figures of crop acreage for indi- 
vidual states in all cases confirm their accuracy, and a like 
analysis for the department’s estimates furnishes evidence of 
their inadequacy. Inthe nine north Atlantic states there have 
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been but few changes in agriculture or agricultural conditions in 
the past twenty years. This general stability is reflected in the 
acres for these eight selected crops and for all cultivated crops 
as reported by the census. The acreages for the eight crops thus 
reported for 1880, 1890, and 1900 were 21,940,204, 22,074,672, 
and 21,876,403. The estimates of the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate not a fixity, but a tremendous falling off, the totals 
for these eight crops estimated in 1899 being 19,471,348 acres, 
or 11.8 per cent. less than the census gave for 1899. The num- 
bers of people engaged in agriculture, as reported by the census 
for 1880, 1890, and 1900, were 1,039,601, 1,099,465, and 
1,074,412. This would give to each worker an average of 21.1 
acres in 1880, 20.1 in 1890, and 20.4 in 1900. The tables of 
occupation thus tend to support the census figures of crop acre- 
age and prove that the estimates of the department are too low 
for 1899. 

No available information relating to agricultural conditions 
indicates a decadence in agriculture or a decrease in agricultural 
operations in any of the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Delaware, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and California. In northern Michigan 
and Wisconsin great numbers of new farms have been opened up 
in ten years. In Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, and Missouri the 
purchase of range cattle and stock for feeding purposes has 
increased in many sections, and hence there has been an increase 
in all crops utilized for food for domestic animals. The same 
conditions prevail with modifications in most of the other states 
included in the list last mentioned. The census figures for acre- . 
age of these eight crops were for the last three decennial years 
as follows: 91,059,475, 105,023,329 and 120,148,503. The 
increase from 1880 to 1890 was 15.3 per cent., and from 1890 
to 1900, 14.4 per cent. The acreage thus reported harmonizes 
therefore with the census tables for occupation, which give to 
these thirteen states an aggregate for the three years of 3,587,185, 
3,827,399, and 4,390,080. 

But while all available information indicates the correctness 
of the census figures, which show an increase of 14.4 per cent. 
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in the acreage of these staple crops in the ten years ending with 
1899, there is nothing which confirms the correctness of the 
department’s estimates which aggregate for the thirteen states 
only 92,592,852, or 11.8 per cent. less than the census returns of 
1899, and only 1,533,387 acres, or 1.6 per cent., more than the 
census figures of 1879. The facts all lead to the conclusion that 
the crop acreage as estimated for these states by the department is 
22.9 per cent. short. Combining the north Atlantic states and the 
thirteen last mentioned, we have a total of twenty-two which 
raise 52.5 per cent. of all the cropsof the nation. They include 
an area greater than all Europe with the exception of a portion of 
Russia. The census reported for these twenty-two states for 
1880 an acreage in these leading crops of 112,996,679; in 1890, 
127,098,001; and in Ig00, 142,024,996. From 1880 to 1890 
the percentage of increase was 12.5, and from 1890 to 1900, I1.7. 
But where the census, reflecting well-known facts, shows an 
increase in crop acreage of 11.7 per cent., the estimates of the 
department indicate a decrease of 11.8 per cent., giving to 1899 
a total crop acreage for the twenty-two states of only 112,064,- 
200, or nearly a million acres less than the census reported 
twenty years before, and 21.1 per cent. less than the census 
report of 1899. 

The decline in crop acreage shown by the department’s esti- 
mates for 1899 in these twenty-two states was one which would 
have wiped out the progress of the decade from 1879 to 1889. 
It was a decline nearly as great relatively as that reported in the 
southern states in the decade from 1860 to 1870. The year 1899 
was one of the most prosperous agriculturally that this country 
ever beheld, but the department estimated for that year a crop 
acreage which indicated a decline since 1889 sufficiently great 
to mark the effects of a calamity or retrogression as great 
as that which accompanied the ravages of four years of civil war 
in the South. To state this fact is but to mark the absolute 
inadequacy of the estimate. That estimate harmonizes with no 
known facts, while the census returns merely give an acreage 
that agrees with this increase of national population, the increase 
in agricultural exports, and in the number of people engaged in 


farming, etc. 
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In the twenty-eight states and territories other than those 
above mentioned by name the department’s estimates show an 
increase of acreage from 1889 to 1899. But such increase is 
less than that indicated by the census reports. For the wide 
area included in these states it is safe to conclude that the esti- 
mates themselves are as deficient as those passed in review for 
the twenty-two states previously mentioned. This is evidenced 
by the totals for the nation, to which attention has already been 
called. The error of the whole is seen in the fact that those 
estimates reflect none of the increase that is known to have taken 
place in the nation and in the greater portion thereof, but instead 
make agriculture less advanced for a wide territory than it was 
twenty years before. 

The failure of the department’s estimates to keep track of the 
growth of American agriculture may be seen by another com- 
parison. The forty-six states and territories, outside of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory, and Kansas, in 1879 reported an 
acreage in these eight staple crops of 151,324,169; in 1889, of 
190,639,934; and in 1899, of 231,909,002." The increase for the 
decade 1879-89 was one of 26.0 per cent.; and for the succeed- 
ing decade of 21.6 per cent. The increase shown by the census, 
when taken into account with all the known facts concerning 
this vast territory, is not as great as might reasonably have 
been expected. But, while this is the case, the department’s 
estimate for this same territory marks an actual decline since 
1889, for the estimates include an acreage for 1899 of only 
190,274,148, as compared with census figures for 1889, showing 
190,639,934 acres. If this last is accepted, there must have been 
actually a decline in agriculture in all these forty-six states and 
territories, instead of a gain, as has been popularly supposed. 

If the analysis herewith presented is correct it must follow 
that the Agricultural Department is guilty of statistical error in 
its Crop Report Service. That there are large discrepancies 
between the figures of the census and those of the department, no 
one can deny. That the alleged investigation made by the com- 
mittee representing the National Board of Trade was unsatisfac- 
tory and inconclusive can not be disputed. It has failed to 
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convict the census of serious error, and in so doing it has left 
the figures of the Agricultural Department still open to the 
doubt cast upon them prior to the investigation. By further 
analysis we have seen that, irrespective of the reports of the 
census, it would seem as if the figures for acreage furnished by 
the department were impossible, not to say absurd. Yet we have 
already noticed the great and growing need for correct crop 
reports felt by the business world. How can these be secured? 
Can the Agricultural Department be induced to make such 
changes in method as will result in reliable service, or is this 
impossible? The answer to this question is not easy to make. 
It must depend very largely upon a variety of considerations 
connected partly with political conditions, but depending partly 
upon the nature of the service expected of the department and 
the difficulties necessarily to be encountered by it. In another 
paper it will be sought to sketch the political and other influences 
affecting the general statistical situation in Washington. 


H. PARKER WILLIs. 
LEXINGTON, VA. 





IS AN IDEAL MONEY ATTAINABLE? 


Can a better form of standard money be devised than silver 
and gold? Isa more equitable means attainable of conducting 
exchanges than by the use of coined money? These are ques- 
tions which have often been asked by philosophers and economic 
students, and which have sometimes been given an affirmative 
answer. The essential objection to silver and gold is that they 
do not have a constant value. To the undiscerning minds of 
the mass of men a pound sterling of gold, a silver five-franc 
piece, or a paper dollar, represents always a definite unit. It 
has not escaped attention, however, that a given amount of 
money buys much less at one time than another. Translated 
into terms of purchasing power, the value of money fluctuates. 
The dollar may or may not represent an ideal fixity of value ; 
but in relation to other things, its value is obviously not con- 
stant. That this fact constitutes an objection to the use of 
metallic money as a standard has been rarely disputed. It is gen- 
erally admitted that it would be much better— it would do more 


exact justice to the man who works for wages, or the man who 
sells goods —if the dollar which he receives on one day had the 


same value as the dollars which he receives on other days. 

The differences of opinion which have arisen on the subject 
of correcting the fluctuations in the value of money have been 
due largely to a failure to define clearly and separately from each 
other the various factors of the problem. The real object to be 
sought is the correction of variations in the exchange value of 
money which arise from influences directly affecting the money 
metals. It would perhaps be desirable so to equalize the quan- 
tity of production of gold and the cost of its production that 
the increment added each year to the world’s stock of money 
would bear something like a uniform proportion to the average 
added increment of transactions. But even if this end could be 
attained, it would be very far from preventing variations in the 
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prices of different articles, or in the average prices of all arti- 
cles. These prices would be influenced by causes arising in the 
production and distribution of the commodities individually and 
in the aggregate, independently of those variations which arose 
from changes in the quantity or distribution of money. Inevi- 
tably the distribution of money would be influenced by its 
marginal utility as reflected by price in each community, which 
would draw it from a community where its rental price and 
purchasing power were low to one where they were high. 
Changes in the purchasing power of money are, therefore, neces- 
sary incidents of the present organization of industry under the 
competitive system, and those changes are themselves the gauge 
of the wise distribution of labor, capital, and products. They 
cannot be eliminated by devices for an ideal money, or for aver- 
aging the purchasing power of money over long periods, unless 
those devices go to the reconstruction of the entire social fabric. 
Some ameliorations in the fluctuations of the money metals may 
be conceivable, but not, under the present social system, any 
amelioration which puts an end to changes in prices. 

In examining the various projects which have been advanced 
from time to time for steadying the purchasing power of money, 
it becomes clear that there is much conflict of opinion over even 
the definitions which describe the character of the changes. It 
is often declared that gold has appreciated in value when a given 
amount of gold will purchase a larger amount of commodities 
than before. In a restricted sense, this definition of the “ appre- 
ciation of gold” is correct. When gold will exchange for more 


commodities than cn some previous occasion, it has undoubtedly 


appreciated with reference to these commodities. But an appre- 
ciation of gold with reference to those commodities may be due 
to causes having no direct relation to gold, but related to the 
production or stock of the commodities. If a given com- 
modity has been produced beyond the limits of effective 
demand, so that there is a surplus stock on the market, its price 
falls in gold, and it may be said in a sense that gold has appre- 
ciated with reference to this particular commodity ; but the real 
cause of the change is obviously not found in the production of 
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gold, or anything directly affecting that metal, but in influences 
affecting the commodity which is measured in gold. 

The value of gold in relation to other articles is reflected in 
prices. Price is a relationship between the exchangeable value 
of an object at any given time and the exchangeable value at 
the same time of the metal of which money is composed. The 
relation between gold and other commodities is constantly 
changing, as are the relations of these other commodities to 
each other. There is almost constantly a slight misdirection of 
production, which, from day to day, creates a little more of one 
commodity, or a little less of another, than is demanded at cur- 
rent prices. The influence of this overproduction or scant sup- 
ply corrects itself through changes in prices, but the changes 
constantly go on before the remedy is effectively applied. 
These prices are the test of the demand for products. If prices 
fall below the cost of production, it is evident that there has 
been excessive production of these articles, and to that extent a 
misdirection of productive energy. 

When this misdirection of production extends to many indus- 
tries, and results in absorbing a large part of the savings of the 


community in projects which fail to pay a profit, the value of 
gold rises in a marked degree. The-state of credit then becomes 
a factor in determining the value of gold in reference to other 
things, because the impairment of credit causes an unusual 
demand for gold, and the overproduction of other things causes 
less demand for them. It is doubtful if these causes of fluctua- 


tion in prices could be eliminated by the creation of an ideal 
money. If this result is sought, the proposition cuts deeper 
than might at first appear into the foundations of the existing 
economic system. If gold failed to appreciate in reference to 
cotton goods when the production of cotton goods exceeded 
effective demand, there would be no check put upon their con- 
tinued production, and the misdirection of industrial economy 
would continue without restriction. It may reasonably be asked, 
therefore, whether the elimination of these fluctuations would 
not destroy the balance wheel which is afforded by metallic 
money in keeping production within proper limits and directing 
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it in the channels where it has the highest utility to the com- 
munity. 

It would probably be contended by those who seek for an 
ideal money that their aim is not to eliminate the fluctuations in 
price which arise from changes in commodities, but to eliminate 
the fluctuations which grow out of the character of gold as mer- 
chandise and out of the irregularity of its production. It is very 
difficult to separate, in either theory or practice, the one class 
of fluctuations from the other. It would be difficult in any given 
case to declare that a particular change of price was the result 
of causes operating upon the article whose price was expressed 
in gold. Undoubtedly there has been a gradual change in the 
relation of gold to commodities as a whole, extending over long 
periods of time. The precious metals several centuries ago had 
a much higher purchasing power than they have today. When 
the supply of gold was fed by the opening of mines in California 
and Australia, it was believed by many that the purchasing 
power of gold had permanently fallen. This was indicated by 
the general advance in prices, which Mr. Jevons declared 
amounted between 1845-50 and 1860-62 to a ratio of about 
10 per cent.*. When the demand for gold expanded with the 
expansion of commerce in-the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, it was declared in many quarters that gold had ceased 
to depreciate and had again begun to appreciate in a marked 
degree because of its scarcity in relation to the mass of com- 
modities forming the object of national and international 
exchanges. 

The correction of such fluctuations is the avowed purpose of 
providing an ideal money. The classes of proposals which have 


been made for attaining such a money may be divided into two: 
those which propose to abolish the precious metals altogether as 
the material of money, and those which propose to retain the 
metals, but so to adjust the amount of them paid in execution 
of money contracts that exact justice shall be done between 
debtor and creditor. 


The first class of proposals generally involves the creation of 


* Investigations in Currency and Finance, p. 53. 
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an abstract standard, representing no specific tangible com- 
modity, but a determination of value by some other process. 
One of the most elaborate of these proposals is that of a school 
of Belgian socialists who propose to substitute certificates of 
property for metallic money. A plan of this kind, designated as 
comptabilisme, was carefully worked out by M. Ernest Solvay 
and presented to the Belgian chambers in the spring of 1899. 
M. Solvay based his system upon the proposition that money 
is purchasing power. Following up the growth of economies in 
the use of money, he declared that his project would ‘“general- 
ize the clearing system under its most refined form and render 


doy 


useless every other method of payment. M. Solvay proposed 
that the national bank or some other public institution should 
be authorized to accept monetary guarantees or other evidence 
of the ownership of property, and issue books of checks to those 
presenting such evidence. These checks were then to be trans- 
ferred from the one to whom they were first issued to others in 
payment for goods or service. The purchasing power of the 
first holder would be diminished in just the proportion in which 
that of the second holder would be increased. M. Solvay argued 
that the adoption of this method of entering commodities against 
each other would economize all the capital employed in money, 
would reduce the rate of interest for the use of capital, and 
would eliminate financial panics, because it would permit the 
saving of the entire amount of the metals now employed as 
money and their restoration to productive industry. 

The defect of this project, and others of asimilar character, is 
that they ignore the most vital requisites of money. In the 
plan of M. Solvay there appears to be a double employment of 
the same property—the retention of property by the owner 
while he is allowed to spend it in the form of checks. Even if 
this double employment of the same property were eliminated, 
so that the man who delivered a check should actually deliver a 


corresponding amount of property, the fatal defect of most such 
projects would still inhere in the system. This defect is the lack 
of exchangeability of the property transferred. The man who 


t Notes sur le productivisme et le comptabilisme, p. 89. 
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mortgaged his land to obtain checks, redeemable only in the 
land which he had mortgaged, would soon find that the checks 
would not pass for their face value in other commodities which 
were more exchangeable and more generally desired than title to 
his land. The declaration that the adoption of such a system 
would put an end to crises by abolishing the scramble for legal- 
tender money at such times reveals the weakness of the proposal. 
It is precisely because legal-tender money is the most exchange- 
able of commodities that it is desired when other commodities 
cease to be readily exchangeable. While the possession of the 
legal-tender quality is an important factor in the matter, the 
stamp of this quality upon coins is only a recognition by govern- 
ment of the more fundamental fact, that only some article of 
universal desire and exchangeability is useful as roney. Legal- 
tender laws, under a sound currency system, are only the regular- 
ization by the state of a condition which is the result of natural 
evolution. 

The substitution for metallic money of checks entitling the 
holder to various assorted lots of property—land, woolen goods, 
meat, or wheelbarrows—would not serve the purposes of an 
effective medium of exchange. Such orders for property would 
depreciate in exchange value in just the relation which the supply 
of these articles bore to the excess of the demand for them. 
The man who brought woolen cloth to the national bank to be 
exchanged at the current prices for checks would find that the 
checks would be acceptable for other articles in about the ratio 
which the supply of woolen cloth bore to the demand for it and 
with little regard to the figures of money value impressed on the 
checks. The community, in other words, would get back to the 
system of direct barter and would through barter apply to 
the production of commodities the law of marginal utility which 
is now so effectively expressed by the nicely graduated scale of 
money prices. 

The advocates of projects like these seem to ignore entirely 
the essential character of money as a merchandise of peculiar 
acceptability to all. Thus Kitson, the author of one of these 
systems, declares that the money function represents general 
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purchasing power over merchandise, even when to attain redemp- 
tion in merchandise it passes through the narrow and gilded door 
of metallic money. Hencehe lays down the maxim that to 
constitute a sure monetary system it is only necessary that the 
possessor of money should be able by its use to acquire the mer- 
chandise which he desires. All merchandise, therefore, he 
argues, is capable of being monetized, and there is no equitable 
reason why this privilege of purchasing power should belong 
exclusively to owners of gold and silver rather than to the owners 
of copper, iron, coal, grain, or any other merchandise." An 
argument of this character almost answers itself. It is enough 
to say that copper, iron, coal,and other articles are today capa- 
ble of being used as money so far as they are generally desirable 
and exchangeable. It is because, in the nature of the case, they 
are less generally desired than gold and silver that the highest 
monetary function has fallen upon the latter and only a subordi- 
nate monetary function upon articles less exchangeable. It 
would be the same with certificates redeemable in these articles. 
They would retain a fixed relation to gold and silver only so 
long as the articles on which they were based were in equal 
demand. There is no proposition more fundamentally true than 
that of M. Aupetit :? 


The function of money can be performed only by money itself or by some 
other commodity presenting a utility generally recognized. All secondary 
means of payment, which derive their value from a legal and obligatory par 
‘with real money, cannot constitute of themselves a common measure of price. 


Herbert Spencer laid down the maxim that among a people 
perfectly honest paper alone would form the circulating medium, 
because no one would promise to pay more than his assets would 
cover. In order to be workable, this maxim should be amended 
so that not only should perfect honesty be a necessary condition 
for the successful employment of such a currency, but also per- 
fect knowledge of the conditions of production, so that no one 
by miscalculating the demand for his products could by any pos- 


*HecToR DENIs in Annales de l'Institut des Sciences sociales (December, 1901), 
Vol. VI, p. 352. 


2 Essai sur la théorie générale de la monnaie, p. 153. 
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sibility make a promise which might be nullified by a change in 
the relation of other commodities to those which he produced. 

Another and more plausible class of projects for giving fixity 
to the value of money proposes to continue the use of gold, 
but to vary from time to time the amounts of gold to be paid 
according to the changes in its purchasing power. This is the 
plan which Mr. Jevons has worked out under the title “‘a tabular 
standard of value.” He proposes that ‘‘a considerable number 
of commodities, say one hundred, should be chosen with special 
regard to the independence of their fluctuations one from another, 
and then the geometrical average -of the ratios in which their 
gold prices have changed would be calculated logarithmically.’ 
This system involves the proposition that these average prices 
should constitute the standard for settling contracts expressed 
in money—that is, if a note was signed in 1895 pledging the 
payment of $1,000 in gold in 1900, and it appeared in 1900 that 
$1,000 would then buy upon the average of all commodities one- 
fourth more than it would have bought in 1895,the creditor should 
be compelled to accept $800 in gold in full satisfaction of the 
debt. Thus, according to the reasoning of those who advocate 
these devices, the creditor would receive back in purchasing 
power the full equivalent of that which he had loaned, instead of 
receiving back, as the result of the enhancement of the value of 
money, a quarter more than he had loaned. Conversely, if 
money had declined one-quarter in purchasing power, by the rise 
of prices, the lender would receive back $1,333 in order to give 
him the same command over commodities as when he made the 
loan. 

It is declared by Mr. Jevons that “the difficulties in the way 
of such a scheme are not considerable,” and that the work of a 
commission appointed for the purpose by Parliament, when once 
established, ‘would be little more than that of accountants act- 
ing according to fixed rules.””. He deduces the following benefits 
from the operation of the system: 

Such a standard would add a wholly new degree of stability to social 
relations, securing the fixed incomes of individuals and public institutions 


* Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, p. 332. 
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from the depreciation which they have often suffered. Speculation, too, based 
upon the frequent oscillations of prices, which take place in the present state 
of commerce, would be to a certain extent discouraged. 

While a project of this sort comes nearer to a scientific basis 
than those which propose to do without a metallic standard, it 
would present greater practical difficulties and realize fewer 
benefits than Mr. Jevons seems to suppose. It is by no means 
clear that the tabular standard, even if workable, would do 
justice in all individual cases or in the average of cases. If the 
purchasing power of gold rose, as evidenced by a fall in prices, 
it might be due to improved machinery which increased the effi- 
ciency of labor. It is not clear that the man who had $1,000 in 
1895 should be deprived of the benefits of this increase in the 
purchasing power of his money over commodities, which he 
would certainly have retained if he had kept the money in his own 
custody or employed it for short loans or for the processes of 
production instead of lending it for an extended period. By the 
increased purchasing power of money, the whole community, 
especially those members receiving fixed salaries and wages, 
would profit through the increased productive power of human 
effort. It is not clear that the lender of money, if he is entitled 
to equality of treatment with other members of the community, 
should be singled out to be deprived of this benefit and be 
treated as though his capital entitled him only to a stationary 
quantity in commodities while other owners of capital were 
acquiring an increased quantity. Nor is it clear, in case of a 
general rise in prices, that the community would be benefited, or 
more equal justice be done to creditors than under the gold- 
credit system, if creditors were allowed to collect more money 
than they had originally loaned. If the rise of prices was due to 
a decline in the productive power of the community, there is no 
obvious reason why the lender of capital should be protected by 
a complicated monetary system against bearing his share of the 
losses falling upon the community as a whole. 

It will be truly said that many of the changes in prices, 
especially in those cases under the modern organization of 
industry where prices have risen and the purchasing power of 
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money has declined, are not due to changes in producing power. 
They are, however, largely due to changes in the conditions of 
credit and in the demand and supply of particular articles. A 
crude sort of justice may be done upon the average by adjusting 
money payments to the comparative purchasing power of money 
at different dates; but justice upon the average would be very 
different from justice in each individual case. Just so far as 
some suffered loss and others made gains in relation to the 
average, the percentage of cases where justice was done would 
be materially affected. A change in the average purchasing 
power of money over commodities, moreover, is very far from 
being a uniform relative change in purchasing power over each 
commodity. The man who lent $1,000 in 1895, intending to 
apply the proceeds to buying a home in 1900, would not feel 
recompensed by receiving $800 in 1900, because the average 
price of commodities had fallen one-quarter, if he found that 
the price of real estate expressed in money was among the 
things which had not fallen. This is only an illustration of 
many similar difficulties which would arise in seeking to do 
justice between individuals by the system of reducing to an 
average the operation of economic causes.* It is no doubt 
demonstrable that the existing gold-credit system of exchange 
works injustice in many money contracts; but it would be 
necessary to show, in order to secure the acceptance of any 
proposed substitute, that it would clearly and materially reduce 
such cases of injustice. The injurious effects upon the wage- 
earner of this sort of averaging prices is thus pointed out by 
Lord Farrer :? 

Suppose, for instance, that the price of !abor remains the same, but that 
the price of all articles consumed by workmen falls in consequence of 
improvements in production, the effect of lowering the measure of value in 
accordance with the average of prices would be to diminish money wages, 
and at the same time, in addition, by raising prices, to diminish real wages. 


* PROFESSOR LOoRIA declares that an equalization of this sort is inadmissible, 
because “it results in assigning to the possessors of money, in exchange for it, an 
amount of merchandise which is constant in quantity, but which is the produce of a 
sum of labor greater or less than that which was expended in producing the money 
or procuring it.”—Revue d'économie politique, Vol. XVI, p. 111 (February, 1902). 


® Studies in Currency, 1898, p. 65. 
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The labor standard of deferred payments —the relative con- 
stancy of the value of money to the day’s labor—has received 
the indorsement of many economists. They have not as a 
rule, however, sought to work out constructive systems for 
putting such a standard in operation. Ricardo declared :* 

If only one commodity could be found, which now and at all times 
required precisely the same quantity of labor to produce it, that commodity 
would be of an unvarying value, and would be eminently useful as a stand- 
ard by which the variations of other things might be measured. Of such 
a commodity we have no knowledge, and consequently are unable to fix on 
any standard of value. 

It is frankly acknowledged by Professor Newcomb that ‘a 
source of error in drawing conclusions”’ from average changes 
in prices, determined by index numbers, is introduced by the 
fact that ‘“‘the improvements constantly being made in manu- 
factures lead to their being really cheaper when measured in 
terms of human labor.” The labor standard, therefore, does not 
represent a finality in fixing upon the standard of value. The 
ideal labor standard is found by Professor John B. Clark in “a 
labor day of enlarged power to produce and of diminished 


power to inflict sacrifice.” The discussion of questions so largely 
metaphysical as the increment of sacrifice involved in labor is 
beyond the scope of this article, except so far as such a dis- 
cussion throws light on proposed plans for a tangible monetary 
standard and upon the merits of such plans over the existing 
gold-credit system, including under the item of credit the power 
of indefinite expansion in the issue of metallic tokens. How 
well, on the whole, the existing system has conformed to the 
requirements of an ideal currency is thus suggested by Professor 
Clark.? 

Views will vary as to the extent to which the gold dollar has lost in its 
power to purchase hours of labor. If we think that ideally it ought to lose 
in its power to buy hours of labor as much as it gains in its power to buy 
commodities, we shall unite in thinking that its actual behavior has varied 
comparatively little from the ideal requirements. In any case it has gained 


* Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, chap. 1, sec. 1. 


2“The Gold Standard of Currency in the Light of Recent Theory,” Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol X (September, 1895), p. 401. 
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where it should have gained — in its power to buy commodities measured in 
kind ; and it has lost where it should have lost — in its power to buy average 
labor, measured by the hour. 

A not very different ideal is set forth with greater precision 
of definition by Professor Walsh :* 

The aim should be, neither to make money cheaper in commodities, that 
is, to make prices rise, nor to make commodities cheaper in money, that is, 
to make prices fall, but to keep money stable in exchange-value in commod- 
ities and commodities as a whole stable in money, that is, to make the 
general level of prices constant, so that while the esteem-values of all com- 
modities are happily falling with the fall in their cost-values, the esteem- 
value of money shall fall neither more rapidly nor more sluggishly than the 
esteem-value of all commodities on the average. 

Imperfect as a gold currency may be in theory, subject to 
the accidental fluctuations in the production of the metal and 
changes in the relations between the quantity of money and the 
volume of transactions, it is probable that it secures more per- 
fect justice in its actual operation than would any substitute 
system subject to arbitrary changes upon incomplete data. 
Professor Walsh, while declaring that “it is believed to be 
within the power of government, by assuming the issuance of 
money, to control the exchange value of money in all things,” 
makes no attempt to apply such a maxim in practice. On the 
contrary, he frankly admits that attempts to measure variations 
in the general exchange value of money “are still embryonic, 
and no attempt to apply them will probably be made for centu- 
ries to come.”’? In the meantime commerce finds its own crude 
but effective means of guarding against such variations. Changes 
in the purchasing power of gold which can be anticipated play 
their part in determining the value of money in the wide markets 
of the world. Their effect is ‘‘ discounted,” just as circumstances 
which affect the value of securities are “discounted” in the stock 
market. As Professor Clark well says :3 

* The Measurement of General Exchange Value, p. 489. 


? The Measurement of General Exchange Value, p. 495. For the great variety of 
possible results upon commodities from different changes in their relation to money, 
vide the interesting discussion by PROFESSOR WALSH, pp. 482 ff. 


3 Political Science Quarterly, Vol. X (September, 1895), p. 393. 
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We have to remember that the only real motive for using any multiple 
standard is to correct inequalities that are not now corrected by means of the 
nominal rate of interest. These are only such inequalities as are not fore- 
seen by the business world. A slow, steady, and calculable advance or 
decline in the commodity value of metallic money would do no serious harm. 
A rapid, irregular, or incalculable variation in the purchasing power of it 
would do harm. 

It lies with the prudent man of business to calculate for him- 
self the future cost of the present debt which he incurs. 
Throughout the world hundreds of thousands of men, acting 
under the powerful stimulus of self-interest, are making these 
calculations. The aggregate of all their judgments comes to a 
center in the market for general commodities, for money, and 
for securities in the prices which these articles bring. That the 
metallic unit of the coinage will vary in purchasing power trom 
time to time, and that it will vary most widely in the case of 
goods which become scarce or which are produced in excess, is 
a fact of which thg¢ more far-sighted take full cognizance. It is 
difficult to see how this foresight could be replaced to advantage 
by the intervention of the state to change the terms of contract 
for the delivery of gold, even if, as Professor Newcomb says, 
“the value of the dollar ought to be determined from month to 
month by some central authority and made known to the 
public.”* If it should be the function of the state to readjust 
contracts for gold, to protect individuals against miscalculations 
or unforeseen events, it is not apparent why such intervention 
should not be justified on much stronger grounds in the execution 
of contracts for the delivery of wheat or coal when a short crop 
or a strike gave a much higher exchange va.ue to the amount 
called for by the contract than it was expected to have when 
the contract was made. 

It is because money is the most exchangeable of commodi- 
ties, and (because it is exchangeable for all other things) is the 
subject of a desire which is insatiable, that its value changes in 
relation to commodities. Degree of exchangeability is a vital 
factor in the value of commodities. Prices expressed in money 
register this degree of exchangeability. When building is active, 
* Principles of Political Economy, p. 213. 
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iron is readily exchangeable into money and fetches a high price 
in money; when building slackens, iron is not readily exchange- 

able for money or for other things and its price in money falls. 

Money, therefore, as the measure of the ratio of exchangeéability 

between other things, cannot be tied by artificial processes to a. 
fixed relation to these other things without losing its usefulness 
as a scale of measurement of their values with reference to each 

other. 

Mr. Jevons, in discussing his project for a tabular standard, 
frankly admits that the project would, “introduce a certain com- 
plexity into the relations of debtors and creditors and disputes 
might sometimes arise as to the date of the deed whence the 
calculation must be made.” Not only would a “certain com- 
plexity ” be introduced into the relation of debtors and creditors, 
but it is probable that this complexity would be so disturbing 
to the owners of capital that they would refuse to lend for any 
extended period of time without adding a large premium to pro- 
tect themselves against the uncertainties of ‘the tabular stand- 
ard.” To the average man the possibility that a loan of $1,000 
might be discharged by the payment of $800 or by the payment 
of $1,333, would appear a greater speculation than the certainty 
that it would be repaid in the original amount of gold. This 
would be the case, even if the standard operated with automatic 
precision in doing equity between individuals. The disposition 
of the human mind to regard the standard as fixed in value 
would not be overcome by the action of the law-making power 
in declaring that debts might be settled in more or less gold 
than the contract called for because the value of gold in refer- 
ence to other commodities had changed. It might be true ina 
sense that speculation would be discouraged, because it would 
become infinitely more uncertain ; but this very fact would put 
manacles upon enterprise, because the far-sighted speculator, 
the man embarking upon an enterprise in the belief of its ulti- 
mate success, would feel little inducement to exercise his fore- 
sight and enterprise if his profits were to be leveled down by an 
ex post facto application of his foresight for the benefit of other 


members of the community. Higher rates for the use of capital 
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would pndoubtedly result from the inherent disposition to accept 
gold as representing ultimate value and the uncertainty whether 
a given contract was to be fulfilled in more gold or less than 
was originally stipulated. 

It is because gold has been found, in the evolution of events, 
to be. the best medium of deferred payments that contracts are 
made in gold rather than in other articles. Contracts for other 
commodities have usually been legal and have sometimes been 
made ; but in the overwhelming majority of cases gold has been 
preferred, because it has remained the most exchangeable of 
commodities and its fluctuations in purchasing power have been 
to some extent calculable.. How ingrained is the predisposition 
in favor of the metal which has come, through the evolution of 
twenty centuries, to represent the standard is well recognized by 
Professor Nicholson: ? 

In contracts in terms of money, however, what is present to the minds 
of the parties, it must be insisted on, is in the first place the money itself. 
In determining how much money to offer or accept, no doubt the parties 
respectively consider how the money is to be obtained and what is to be done 
with it ( and similarly of the thing that is bought and sold), but it is doubt- 
ful if, except in very special cases, they ever think of the general purchasing 
power of money even inthe vaguest way..... Accordingly the just conclu- 
sion appears to be that in contracts in terms of money the real reference is to 
money and not to things, and that both parties know perfectly well that the 
money will net always have in every respect and for every purpose the same 
purchasing power. 

The essential defect in the projects for a commodity or labor 
standard of payments is the attempt to eliminate from exchanges 
that element of uncertainty which inevitably results from the 
uncertainties of demand and supply, of which metallic money is 
the automatic balance wheel. It is proper that the prices of 
commodities should fall when they are produced in excess, 
whether this excess in production is true of one or of many. It 
is proper that prices of certain commodities should rise when 
the supply is deficient. Only by the fall in price when the sup- 
ply is in excess can production be checked, foreign purchasers 
attracted, and the excess thereby reduced. Only by arise in 


* Principles of Political Economy, Vol. Il, pp. 97, 98. 
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prices when there is a deficiency of a given product can similar 
goods be attracted from abroad, enterprise and capital be stimu- 
lated to enter upon increased production, and capital thereby 
drawn into the channels of its greatest efficiency. While it 
might be desirable from a theoretical point of view to secure an 
ideal fixity of value for the metallic standard, none of the pro- 
cesses for producing this result are effective or desirable. If 
gold could be given a fixed intrinsic value, as it is conceived of 
already by the mass of men who are not economic students, 
undoubtedly the evils which flow from its fluctuations would 
diminish. But fixity in the value of gold in this abstract sense 
would not prevent constant fluctuations in its value in relation 
to other things. The interplay of the demand and supply for 
tens of thousands of other classes of articles and for variations 
of particular articles in each class, caused by changes in taste, 
in seasons, in degree of culture and numbers of the population, 
would make it impossible that at any single moment the prices 
of all things in the world expressed in gold should be the same 
as the prices thus expressed at the next moment. 

Whether or not an article exchanges for a sufficient amount 
of gold to pay the cost of producing it is in a broad sense the 
factor which determines whether the production of that article 
shall cease or continue; whether substitutes for it shall be 
invented or produced, or whether capital shall be attracted for 
the creation of the machinery of such production. Even if the 
value of gold in an abstract sense remained fixed from one year 
to another, and the aggregate mass of commodities did not 
materially vary in volume, or in the amount of labor required 
to produce them, the widest variations in the exchange value of 
these commodities in gold would occur from differences in the 
state of credit. The pursuit of an ideal money which is 
unchangeable in its relations to other things is as idle as the 
search for the philosopher's stone, or the attempt to find a fixed 
point in the solar system. It is not an ideal, moreover, which it 
is desirable should be attained, because it would destroy the 
barometer which money affords of the relation of things in their 
usefulness to men. It is not desirable even that the project 
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* 


should be realized that a given amount of labor will command 
the same amount of gold on one day as on another, for if that 
labor is applied to the production of things which are not use- 
ful to the community, it is only by the fall in the amount of 
gold earned by such labor that the warning can be given that it 
should be applied in directions which are most useful. 


CHARLES A. CONANT. 
NEw YorK. 





HISTORY OF THE WORKING CLASSES AND OF 
INDUSTRY IN FRANCE.' 
THE ROMAN PERIOD. 

CasTING aside tradition and authority, and the theory of revelation 
and inspiration, and strictly following the inductive method of experi- 
ment and research, science has been enabled to change conditions of 
life to a degree hardly conceivable half a century ago. 

Even the writing of history begins to undergo transformation. 
Even here the shovel and the pick-ax are undermining transmitted 
beliefs, turning libraries into waste heaps or bringing corroboration to 
discredited stories of the ancients by disentombed evidence of facts. 
It may, however, safely be charged that historical writers still confine 
themselves too exclusively to the great affairs of state. Wars and 
destruction are always more dazzling than construction and society 


building. 
Investigation into the history of civilization of nations is only of 
recent date. Some important works, however, have been contributed: 


in Germany, Austria, and France. Inama-Sternegg in his Geschichte 
des Entstehens der grossen Grundherrschaften in der Karolinger Zeit has 
given us material assistance in forming ideas as to development of 
modern society in the formative period of its history. But none of 
the authors that might be named — Waitz, Schmoller, Inama-Sternegg, 
in Germany and Austria; Dareste de la Chavanne, Duruy, Fustel de 
Coulange, and D’Avenel in France; Thorold Rogers and Cunningham 
in England —throw more than side-lights on the life of the working 
classes and their development from a state of slavery up to their pres- 
ent position. 

It was as early as the year 1858 that Mr. Emile Levasseur, then a 
man of thirty, published his AWiéstotre des classes ouvriéres. The work 
was the result of a call for a prize essay from the Academy of Moral 
and Political Science, and was received by this body and the critics of 
the press with the highest expressions of appreciation. In his report 
to the academy, August, 1858, M. H. Passy says: “ Up to here [seven- 
teenth century] nothing so complete has been published, nor has 

‘Based on LeEvaAsseur’s Histoire des classes ouvrieres en France depuis la 
conquéte de Fules César jusqu’a la révolution. 
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anything thrown so much light on the economic state of the provinces 
under the reign of Louis XIV.” 

A second competitive call by the Academy induced Mr. Levasseur 
to revise his work and to carry his investigations down to the present 
time, 7.¢., to 1867. This work has been out of print for more than 
twenty years. Our author, busy with other work, was not able to 
devote his time to the efforts that a new edition such as he planned 
would entail. He was sent by the French government to America in 
i893, on the occasion of the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, to 
study the industries and labor conditions of the United States. One 
volume treating of agriculture in the United States and two large vol- 
umes entitled Z’ouvrier Américain give testimony of his erudition and 
penetration. A man so burdened with work at a time of life when 
mental strain falls heavy on the frame is scarcely expected to give the 
world shortly after the appearance of the two volumes of L’ouvrier 
Américain two new volumes in the second edition of his Histoire des 
classes ouvrieres et de l'industrie en France avant 1789. ‘These two 
volumes are not a new edition of an old work, but a completely rewrit- 
ten work. It follows the old lines, as is self-evident, but otherwise has 
little more to remind one of the first edition than the more general 
historical facts that make the skeleton of the two works. The size of 
the work is fully three times that of the early edition, and this alone 
shows the character and completeness of the recast and the amplitude 
of the researches of the author. The two volumes of the Histoire des 
classes ouvriéres contain about 1,700 large octavo pages. But Mr- 
Levasseur had his eye for a number of years on this recast of his first 
achievement in the world of letters and was accumulating data with 
this object in mind. When he came to carry out his long-intended 
plans, the chief work, the work of the investigator, was done. 

In order to understand modern conditions and institutions we have 
to understand the Middle Ages from which they have sprung. In 
order to understand the Middle Ages we have to understand the time 
and the institutions on which they stand. Writers treat with easy con- 
tempt the question of a bottom for the tortoise, upon which stands the 
elephant, who, according to Hindoo lore, carries the world. The 
events of the period give them sufficient grounds upon which to 
develop theories and build the structure which for us represents the 
history of the Middle Ages. Mr. Levasseur found it necessary to go 
deeper, and to discover, if possible, a footing for his tortoise solid 
enough to carry all the burdens he has on his back. This he finds in 
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the institutions of Rome, to which he takes his readers in the initial 
chapters of his history. 

France, like England, lived for five centuries under Roman institu- 
tions. In England the Briton withdrew to the western part of the 
island, and the towns and institutions disappeared with those that had 
supported them. In France this was different. In the southern prov- 
inces especially Roman institutions prevailed for many a century under 
Frank and Visigoth. But Provence was laid waste by the religious 
fervor of the thirteenth century, and Guienne, far superior in wealth 
and culture to any other part of France north of the Garonne, con- 
tinued in its ancient institutions to the time of its destruction by the 
savagery of the English invaders under the Black Prince. The impor- 
tance of inquiring into labor and industrial conditions in Rome and 
the provinces becomes evident. But we should get lost in the 
maelstrom of events, were we to follow this current alone. We have 
other forces to consider that were equally powerful in the forming 
of medieval France and medieval Europe in general, 7. ¢., the contri- 
butions by the Germanic conquerors to the social fabric. Only by 
giving to each of these contributive forces its full share of influence 
is it possible to present a picture that will do justice to the theme. 
Our author leaves some gaps open in this part of his narrative, 
which might be filled by matter supplied by writers of German 
nationality, of whom a thoroughgoing example is Inama-Sternegg in 
the work mentioned above. 

The origin of Rome determined the organization of its govern- 
ment: an aristocracy based on an agricultural community in constant 
readiness for war. But such were all the city-states of antiquity. Even 
Athens confined the ample rights of democratic government to the 
full citizens, of whom, according to Boeckh, there were but 20,000 in 
a population of 400,000. (Wallon, revising Boeckh and Letronne’s 
estimate, puts the free population at 67,000 of whom only about half, 
however, were citizens in a total of 310,000.) A city which from its 
start has to stand sword in hand on the defensive against its neigh- 
bors has the form and organization of its government pressed on it. 
Even had it not been the tendency all through antiquity, Rome would 
have encouraged agriculture and considered commerce and industry 
as of a degrading character. It remains a proof of the high patriotism 
of the Roman citizen that he was always ready to give his life to the 
defense of the city, and even be led beyond the confines of Italy when 
the security of Rome demanded it. Though the patrician looked with 
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contempt upon the plebeian, and oppressed as the latter was, the plebs 
were endowed with political rights. They exercised the right of suf- 
frage, and all important questions of state had to be submitted to the 
vote of the tribes. In many a sanguinary contest the plebeians wrung 
from the patricians concessions which finally made their representa- 
tive, the tribune, almost of supreme power in the state. But there was 
cause enough for the exercise of the highest degree of courage and 
patriotism, even under the limitation of rights in the earlier centuries 
of the city. Vae victis could truly be said of the people of a conquered 
city. When milder views sheathed the sword which formerly had been 
their doom, still slavery and certainly the loss of all popular rights 
was the unavoidable lot of the inhabitants. The city and its territory 
was the state. It extended to the line of territorial dominion of the 
next adjoining city. The ager pudlicus had to feed the people collected 
within the protecting walls of the city. That the possession of land 
was highly valued and would give cause for continued contest under 
stress of growing population is but natural. The patricians who had 
been able to absorb an unreasonable amount of the public domain 
insisted on their privileges even after conquest had considerably 
extended its limits. The city by its situation was forced to adopt a 
humane course toward those it subjected to its rule. The kings appre- 
ciated this more readily than the people. The latter, the first comers, 
would have been better pleased with the enforcement of the ruder prin- 
ciples of war. But Rome needed men able to take up arms. She was 
ill served with slaves. They would have been serviceable enough in the 
cultivation of the newly conquered territory enlarging the public 
domain. The patricians’ aim lay in this direction. The example of 
Cincinnatus, Regulus, and other eminent leaders shows that in the 
struggling days of the Republic the institution of slavery had not been 
sufficiently dominant to affect the rugged simplicity of life of the agri- 
culturalist tending his own acre, even in those considered worthy of 
the exercise of dictatorial power. Sabina and Alba Longa bordered 
so closely on Rome that they were easily absorbed in the new city. 
The new inhabitants shared equal rights with the Roman plebs. The 
walls of the more distant cities of Latium, if it came to war, were razed 
and the lands added to the public domain. The inhabitants were 
transferred to the Roman city with citizens’ rights if they submitted 
peacefully, as slaves if their city was taken by the sword. But these 
slaves soon were raised to the position of clients, and the clients grad- 
ually became citizens. As former slaves they were debarred from car- 
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rying arms. Their number exceeded that of the citizens. But Rome 
needed men, men capable of bearing arms. The reform of Servius 
Tullius supplied this want by giving this right to this new class of 
citizens. 

One of the earliest institutions we meet in the Roman civic com- 
plex are the colleges, corporations or unions in our parlance, into 
which the people formed themselves for mutual assistance and pro- 
tection. Plutarch says that Numa Pompilius divided the plebs into 
nine bodies, according to the following professions and trades: music, 
precious-metal work, building, dyeing, footgear, leather, common 
metals and armors, pottery, the ninth embodying all the other unenu- 
merated trades. Servius Tullius, we are told by Florus, inscribed 
on the register of the census the people in classes, decuries, and col- 
leges according to station and trade. 

We must not be misled by this, however, into the belief that Rome 
under the kings was a society that looked kindly on handicraft, or 
possessed any highly developed industries. Livy is authority for the 
statement that Tarquin, when he wanted to build the temple of Jupiter, 
had to bring workmen from Etruria. 

During the first centuries of its existence Rome was continuously 
in a virtual state of siege. The enemy was all the time before the 
gates, if not in regular war, at least in the shape of robber bands 
organized for pillage and destruction. One day the Veians, another 
day the Samnites appeared. To put on armor and man the walls was 
the immediate pressing necessity, cutting short the business of the 
Forum and closing the shops as well. Only those virtues were recog- 
nized which produced soldiers. Agriculture alone was a competent 
occupation. Many writers are quoted who hold that trade and com- 
merce disqualified from Roman citizenship. Certain it is that they 
were held in contempt. It is not likely that a very large class of 
inhabitants were devoted to their exercise. In the general poverty and 
simplicity of an agricultural community every household produced the 
principal part of its sustenance. In the enumerations under the kings 
no mention is found of carpenters, bakers, butchers or weavers. 
Levasseur says this is probably because the greater part of the families 
lived off the products of their fields and the Roman matron wove the 
material for the clothes and baked the bread for the sustenance of the 
family. Pliny tells us that the college of bakers was not created before 
the year 580, ¢. ¢.,175 B.C. 

The prejudice against handicraft and trade survived the time of 
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political necessity that gave it birth. Cicero wrote to his son that all 
those who lived by mercenary labor followed a degrading occupation, 
and that no noble sentiment could ever be born in a shop. Later, 
under the empire, Seneca was indignant at a writer daring to attribute 
to the philosophers the invention of the arts. ‘These belong,” he 
said, ‘“‘to the vilest of slaves. Wisdom inhabits higher elevations, she 
does not form hands to labor, she directs the souls.” 

This was the. general view and characterized conditions in the 
ancient world. There was, however, one exception. Mr. Levasseur 
does not give it mention, but it deserves a place in a history of labor, 
on account of the influence it was to exercise on the formation of a 
new world. It requires only to set the views and teachings of the 
Hebrew fathers, the framers of the Talmud, against those of the classic 
writers of antiquity to understand that a world-wide significance under- 
lay the antagonism they display. The triumphant march of the Cross 
and of the Crescent is explained by the attitude of these two religions 
toward the laboring man and the poor. But both draw their inspira- 
tion—the former directly, the latter perhaps more indirectly —from 
the life-practices of the Hebrew commonwealth and the teachings of 
its directing minds. In that country, a mere speck on the map, of 
mostly arid soil, whose population probably never exceeded a million, 
devoid of any considerable commerce, the accumulation of wealth was 
an impossibility. Hard work and frugal living was the lot of all but a 
very few. The only badge of distinction was learning and knowl- 
edge. ‘A learned man, even if a bastard, passes before the high priest 
who is ignorant.” Of all men the teacher was revered. Irreverence 
to a man of learning, to a teacher, was in the nature of acrime. Still 
the practice of learning not accompanied by the exercise of a trade was 
not considered as entitled to any merit whatsoever. Study without 
labor, it was held, made man one-sided. Labor without study made 
man aclown. The learned man devoted to labor with his hands was 
kept in contact with his fellow-man and made more charitable and 
susceptible of sympathy with his poorer brethren. The combining of 
the two, learning and work, alone made the perfect man. 

We read of Rabbi Jochanan and several other eminent men as 
shoemakers; of Rabbi Isaac, a blacksmith ; of Rabbi Pinchus, a stone- 
cutter, becoming high priest; of Papa, a gardener and brewer. Hillel, 
the elder, was a woodcutter ; Shammai, a builder; Rabbi Meir, a copy- 
ist. A day laborer, a tanner, a goldsmith, a surveyor, a carpenter, a 
tailor, a laundryman, and a shepherd even, were distinguished men in 
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learning and inthe law. From such soil alone could the carpenter of 
Nazareth, the fishermen of Galilee, the tent-maker of Tarsus spring. 
Here alone men of lowly callings could develop, able to cope with the 
doctors of the law and the erudites of Grecian civilization. Where two 
civilizations built on such opposing principles come in contact, a con- 
test must arise in which the one making for the highest ideals must 
finally triumph. 

With this brief statement of the views concerning labor and the 
working classes, nurtured in the Jewish commonwealth and soon to be 
carried into the contest by the preachers of the gospel, we can resume 
the thread of Mr. Levasseur’s story. 

If labor for wages conveyed a badge of dishonor, what could be its 
position after the victorious arms of Rome had destroyed her rival and 
only formidable antagonist, Carthage? We see free labor pressed 
everywhere by the labor of slaves. Marius still found his most devoted 
adherents in the colleges referred to above. Catiline endeavored to 
obtain the support of artisans and manumitted slaves, but the Senate 
decreed the dissolution of the colleges with the exception of those of 
workers in wood and metals and of the cultivators of the soil. The 
workingmen had their rights of association returned to them or taken 
away again, and again restored as this or that faction came to power, 
the democratic faction leaning on the plebs and the aristocratic faction 
fearing it. The colleges were at all times the seats of agitation. In 
them the ambitious had a ready auditory for the presentation of his 
claims. They were the seat of strife and agitation, not infrequently 
leading to bloody contests, even under the empire. When Pliny was 
governor of Bithynia, a fire having destroyed a great part of Nico- 
media, he asked the permission of Trajan for the organization of a 
collegium fabrorum of 150 members to put in charge of the pumping 
engines. Trajan refused his consent, saying it would be better to get 
the necessary engines without creating under any pretext whatsoever 
associations which would very soon develop into hetairies. We see 
Septimius Severus and other emperors extend again the right of form- 
ing associations, sparingly and for special functions, as for instance 
funeral and similar benevolent objects. Where there is so much fear 
there must be danger behind the body that instils the fear. Repressed 
as the working classes were and degraded as was their position, they 
must have wielded power enough through the medium of the fear they 
inspired to make their rulers mindful of their position and solicitous 
in a measure for their welfare. This fear which the working classes 
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were able to inspire is remarkable in the face of the spread of slavery, 
which necessarily still more depressed free labor than before the con- 
quests that laid the countries in the basin of the Mediterranean at the 
feet of Rome. 

Luxury and profligacy now took the place of austere and abstemi- 
ous living. But the workingman who had borne the brunt of the 
battles profited little by the victories. Slaves inundated Rome. 
Crassus, and other great slaveholders with him, organized their slaves 
into trades and hired them out for pay, deriving a larger income from 
this traffic than from their estates. Pliny tells us of one Caecilius Iso- 
taurus who, having lost a great part of his fortune during the civil 
wars, still on his death left, besides his other possessions, slaves to the 
number of 4,116. The servile wars prove the place slavery had taken, 
and the danger and menace it conveyed, not alone to free labor, but 
to the state itself. It was estimated that the population of Italy was 
three slaves to one freeman. 

Gradually more humane tendencies began to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of the slave. From the middle of the second century of our era 
we see the Senate occupy itself with their condition. Manumissions 
were frequent. Besides, slavery among the Romans differed from the 
most recent example witnessed under our eyes in that the slaves were 
brought from countries of a higher civilization to one of a lower 
civilization. Among them were philosophers, artists, educated men 
of all classes, besides an innumerable host of men able to adorn the 
house and produce the various objects for which the luxurious living 
of the new era created a demand, but which the crude handicraftsmen 
of the city were scarcely able to supply. Slaves were employed in the 
most confidential capacities, including the education of children. All 
of this had a softening influence. Still, unless compared with the 
cruel lot of the agricultural slave, theirs was a hard one. Their prog- 
ress from a state of slavery, without any property rights or rights 
to their nearest kin, toward one of serfdom, with rights of personal 
property and of family connections, was a progress of the highest 
importance, preparing the ground for the modern state, which we 
have seen developing only in the nineteenth century — the state built 
on the broadest possible basis, of equal rights of all citizens under 
self-made laws. 

GAUL UNDER THE ROMANS. 

When Cesar conquered Gaul, the southern part was partly civi- 

lized, while the north was still subject to the crude conditions under 
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which the old Celts lived. Lyons, Marseilles, Narbonne, under the 
influence of Greek settlers, had long been centers of civilization from 
which, under the benign influence of industry and trade, objects of 
commerce were carried into the interior and there exchanged for the 
cruder products of the aboriginal Celt. 

The exports to Italy soon became numerous. Hogs, salt pork, 
live animals, wool, and wine were the prominent articles. In spite of 
the edict of Domitian prohibiting the extension of new plantations, 
the cultivation of the vine prospered. It is doubtful whether it was 
Greek or Celt who first hit upon the expedient of adulterating wines. 
Columella speaks of the habit of the Allobroges of giving their wines 
a particular taste by the admixture of pitch, and Pliny says that the 
merchants of Narbonne colored them by the use of aloe and other 
more objectionable ingredients. ‘The flour of Gaul was esteemed for 
bread-making by the Romans. 

But industrial production was by no means neglected. Cesar 
found that the Gauls made a good quality of iron in small furnaces. 
At Bibracte a species of glazed pottery was produced, and iron and 
other metals were worked on the anvil. Tacitus, speaking of the 
Germans, mentions a woolen cloak which the men wore, and the 
linen garments of the women which they were in the habit of orna- 
menting with red bands. Pliny represents the whole of Gaul as 


practicing the wearing of linen. Schmoller (Die Strassburger Tucher- 
und Weber-Zunft) says that the influence of Gaul on the linen industry 
must have been far-reaching, as the old renowned Syrian linen 
factories produced linen gowns in the shape of the Gallic cloak with a 
hood. In Pliny’s time Italy drew its supply of sail cloth from Gaul 


and Germany. 

The Santones supplied the Romans with a heavy woolen cloth for out- 
side wear. The Nervians and Atrebates, inhabiting the Belgium of today, 
produced not only woolen stuffs for ordinary clothing, but for the luxurious 
taste of the rich. (Schmoller.) 

The production of materials for purposes of clothing was probably 
one of the chief industrial occupations. Arras and its neighborhood 
were even then a principal seat of this industry. Fulling and weav- 
ing were practiced by the same hand, and the art of dyeing was con- 
ducted with a certain degree of perfection. I found on the northwest 
coast of Ireland the peasant women spinning and weaving the wool of 
their mountain sheep into cloth and dyeing it with the lichens which 
they gather from the rocks. They make this homemade cloth into 
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clothes for themselves and the members of their families. An article 
of dress worn by all in rough weather is exactly the same as the 
one described by Mr. Levasseur—‘“‘a sort of cloak, a long pelisse 
with a hood attached, worn by slaves and the common people.” The 
twentieth century is not so very far from the first century if we go to 
the forgotten islands of population that have been left undisturbed by 
the inroads of new peoples and ideas, which have changed man and 
his surroundings in most countries of Europe. We find soap and 
glass mentioned. Mr. Levasseur thinks, however, that the more pre- 
tentious pieces discovered were imported. A great number of house- 
hold and kitchen utensils in earthenware, iron, and bronze, and even 
in silver, have been found, which speak of a certain skill and taste. 

Pottery was an extensive article of manufacture. Glazing colors 
were employed, mostly red, but changing with black and white. In 
nearly all the provinces red lamps and vases have been found desig- 
nated by the Romans under the name of Aretine pottery. Most of 
these objects were made in molds with ornaments in relief. They 
were not great objects of art, nor were the statuettes, judging from the 
specimens found in terra cotta; still they speak of a certain art aim. 
The sculptured funeral stones show no greater perfection in art than 
was displayed in clay. 

In the reign of Augustus and the Julian emperors the industrial 
progress was not very great. It was deemed essential to provide for 
necessities, to construct roads and build cities before thinking of adorn- 
ing them. Under the reign of the Antonines, when wealth had been 
accumulating, the cities began to fill with elegant houses and other 
sumptuous edifices. Houses in the cities were decorated with paint- 
ings and ornaments. Mosaics were freely employed for floorings, 
many of which are preserved, particularly at Lyons, and testify to a 
considerable advance in art. The taste for this species of decoration 
was carried by the Romans into all the countries of their occupation. 
We find many rich examples in England. In Belgium the rich*houses 
recalled in their pavements, their bas-reliefs, and frescoes the Pompeian 


style. Mr. Levasseur thinks the houses, suiting the climate, were pro- 


vided with glass windows. The beautiful specimens of glass works 
exhibited in the South Kensington and other museums show that the 
Romans were adepts in this manufacture. 

The country was dotted with beautiful and luxurious villas. But 
from the third century they began to assume the aspect of fortresses. 
May not this have been in consequence of the unrest and insurrections 
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of the rural slaves and country populations, which at one time threat- 
ened to overturn the whole civil structure? Mr. Levasseur alludes in 
a passing remark only to this terrible outbreak of fury of the down- 
trodden country population. In a history of the laboring classes it 
seems to deserve a more comprehensive treatment. The insurrection 
covered France, spread into Spain, where it broke out again and again 
with more or less force for the next century and a half, and was sub- 
dued in France, with difficulty, by the emperor Maximian exerting the 
full force of his legions. Gibbon gives us a picture of the state of the 
French peasantry which easily explains the phenomenon: 

When Cesar subdued the Gauls, that great nation was already divided into 
three orders of men — the clergy, the nobility, and the common people. The first 
governed by superstition, the second by arms, but the third and last was not 
of any weight or account in the public councils. It was very natural for the 
plebeians, oppressed by debt or apprehension of injuries, to implore the pro- 
tection of some powerful chief who acquired over their persons or property 
the same absolute rights as, among the Greeks and Romans, a master 
acquired over his slaves. The greatest part of the nation was gradually 
reduced into a state of servitude; compelled to perpetual labor onthe estates 
of the Gallic nobles, and confined to the soil, either by the real weight of 
fetters, or by the no less cruel and forcible restraints of the laws, During 
the long series of troubles which agitated Gaul, from the reign of Gallienus 
to that of Diocletian (253 to 285 A. D.), the condition of these servile peas- 
ants was peculiarly unbearable; and they experienced at once the com- 
plicated tyranny of their masters, of the barbarians, of the soldiers, and of 
the officers of the revenue. 

This oppression did not prevent the growth of wealth and the 
development of a luxury, signs of which still meet our eye today. It 
explains the downfall of the empire under the onslaughts of hordes of 
barbarians, as this same separation of the masses from the classes 
explains the easy conquests of these very countries by the legions of 
the Roman republic. Before it came to the later consummation, Rome 
filled her important part in the progression of the nations from bar- 
barism to civilization. Mr. Levasseur summarizes the position as fol- 
lows: -Gaul before the arrival of Julius Cesar, Roman already in the 
Narbonnais, but barbaric in all parts lying beyond the Cevennes 
mountains, was touched by Roman civilization under Augustus, and 
under the Antonine emperors became one of the richest provinces of 
the empire. A very primitive industry and small urban population 
fifty years before the Christian era in long-haired Gaul ; large cities, 
an active industry and commerce, artistic productions and monuments 
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testifying, if not to great artistic talent, at least to a remarkable devel- 
opment of economic life and luxury, characterize the second century. 
History has rarely seen a transformation so rapid in the aspect of a 
country and in the manners of a people. In accepting the municipal 
institutions and the civil law of the republic, Gaul organized in its 
cities its artisans and merchants on the model of Italy. She adopted 
likewise the laws and usages relating to slaves. Slavery, largely prac- 
ticed before the conquest, was further extended under Roman domin- 
ion. The emperor Probus complains that, principally in the north, the 
country was being cultivated by German slaves. Still, this slavery 
seems not to have exercised on the artisan classes the depressing 
influence it might otherwise have done, because there were relatively 
fewer slaves in these city occupations in Gaul. From the end of the 
first century, the working classes, free or servile, though remaining 
Gallic by character and origin, were ruled entirely by Roman institu- 
tions. We find the record of Gaul in the laws and institutions of 
Rome. 

In the third century the number of slaves had diminished consider- 
ably. War had ceased to bring to the slave market the myriads which 
formerly, at insignificant prices, had swelled the households of the rich. 
Birth had become the only source of increase. But even this was 
sapped by the numerous emancipations. The softening of manners, 
the progress of a humane spirit under the dominion of the stoic phi- 
losophy which ascended the imperial throne with the Antonines, the 
influence of Christianity, testamentary liberality, and sometimes even 
the interest of the owners, who sold the slaves their liberty, made 
emancipation quite frequent. 

The growing scarcity of slaves and consequent high prices made 
their labor more expensive. The ranks of free labor became enlarged, 
and the lines betweeen free and servile labor became less sharply 
drawn. Free labor and slave labor were frequently found employed 
jointly in the same work. At an early day it had been discovered that 
slave labor was economically disadvantageous. ‘Terentius Varro states 
expressly that it was more profitable on difficult land to employ free 
labor than slave labor. 

Notwithstanding all this, slavery down to the fall of the empire 
was the social condition of a great proportion of the laboring classes 
of Gaul. What this social status was is comprehensively stated by Mr. 
Levasseur, though with admirable brevity. I will restate here what 
these conditions were. 
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The man who had become a slave by conquest or by birth was con- 
sidered a thing, ves, but a thing of a particular kind to which law and 
custom had gradually extended certain rights. The slave had no polit- 
ical rights and for a long time no civil rights. Legally he was neither 
husband nor father, because his wife and children were, like himself, 
the property of the master. The woman was at times given to two 
men. Fora long time the slave could neither transmit nor inherit 
property. If he was the author or the victim of a crime, the master 
was responsible for the damage; if he was called before a court of 
justice to furnish information, he was not on that account considered 
a witness. He was judicially represented by his master, who punished 
him and could even put him to death. He could be sold, and the 
formalities of a sale resembled those of a sale of land. He could be 
transferred or hired like a horse. The Jaw of Roman slavery was 
applied to Gaul. 

But, under the influences referred to, the master gradually lost his 
judiciary right and had to refer the culprit slave to the courts. He 
could be forced to sell the slave in case of cruelty. Antoninus decided 
that the killing of one’s own slave was punishable like the killing of 
another’s slave, and Constantine made the killing of a slave punishable 
equally with the murder of a free man. Marriage became recognized, 
and the slave could hold and transmit property. Stoicism and chiefly 
Christianity inspired the law prohibiting the separation by sale of hus- 
band, wife, and children. Christianity, teaching that all men are 
equals before God, tended to bring the slave and the master near one 
another morally. 

It respected the institution which it found impossible to abolish, and 
which St. Augustine tried to explain as a consequence of original sin, but it 
counseled its amelioration. It counseled enfranchisement. Constantine 
legalized enfranchising before a bishop. 

The liberated slave had by no means all the rights of a free man. 
Though possessed of the rights of a citizen toward others, he was still 
dependent so far as his former master was concerned. He took his 
name. He owed him obedience as a son to his father. He aided him 
with his body and his gains. He put himself at his service for a cer- 


tain number of days, stipulated in the contract of enfranchisement, or 
left at the will of the patron, who made use of this right for his own 
purposes, or for obtaining a revenue by lending these services to others. 
The enfranchised slave who disengaged himself from these obligations 
could be re-enslaved. Law and custom from the time of the Antonines, 
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however, made many limitations to these obligations. The freedman 
could free himself entirely by the payment of a sum of money. The 
enfranchised «condition ceased to be legally hereditary. The enfran- 
chised classes had gradually mixed with all classes of society and 
become a considerable part of the rural and urban population and an 
important dependence of power of the great. 

The rural slave, as a rule, was subject to harder treatment than the 
city slave. The villa, the estate, had its familia rustica, attending to 
the cultivation of the soil and the production of the necessary objects 
used on the farm. The supervision was exercised by the farmer and 
his wife (vi//Zicus and villica), themselves belonging to the servile 
classes. The slaves worked in gangs, and in the early Roman period 
wore chains. They were subjected to flagellation and imprisonment. 

The farm produced, besides food and drink, utensils and imple- 
ments in wood and iron, linen and woolen cloth, and clothing for the 
use of all the people living on it. But if the labor did not cost much, 
it also, as has been demonstrated by Mr. Fustel de Coulanges, pro- 
duced little. This led to the custom of proprietors leasing their land 
to a farmer, also a slave, for a fixed part of the produce. This letting 
out of land, as a slave could not enter a fixed contract, had commenced 
already under the republic. But under the empire the custom became 


legally established by prohibiting the master to separate by sale or 
otherwise the co/on from his holding. Neither could the co/on leave 
the land to which he was attached. He was fixed on the land from 
father to son. This condition of enforced heredity extended likewise 
to a number of trades, chiefly those catering to alimentation. In Gaul 
the colonat had made great progress in the latter centuries of the 
empire by the fixing of barbarians on the land. 


THE COLLEGES. 


The colleges, suppressed under the early emperors as hotbeds of 
sedition and political agitation, later on were gradually revived. The 
Antonines granted certain rights of association for funereal and other 
charitable purposes. Alexander Severus and his successors encouraged 
them. It was found that they were a convenient medium for the satis- 
faction of the local ambition of the provincialtown. They were easily 
supervised, and they served besides as a means of holding the work- 
men to their trades at a time when arms were wanted and tradespeople 
rather prone to leave their occupations. 

Not only was it the care of the government to keep the trades 
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which furnished food and drink supplied with workmen, but the same 
held of all carrying trades on water and land. The college was con- 
sidered a convenient means to this end. It gave many privileges and 
advantages, and in a number of ways flattered the vanity of members 
by its meetings and celebrations, processions and public gatherings, 
and imperial pageants. A record is still preserved of the number of 
seats reserved at the amphitheater of Nimes for the rivermen of the 
Ardéche, the RKhéne, and the Sadne. It is mentioned by Mr. Levas- 
seur as a proof of the high esteem in which the colleges of mariners 
were held. 

Next in importance to the xaufae, which included the river 
merchants as well as those engaged in river and land transportation, 
were smiths and building trades. Further enumeration is found of 
wool manufacturers, wine merchants, and even makers of silk blouses. 
The question whether the masters alone or their workmen likewise 
were members of the colleges is answered by the statement that there 
were only small masters and, probably, no large clientele of dependent 
workmen. Though division of labor is found to have been practiced 
to a large extent, it by no means implies the existence of what we call 
the great industry. The inscriptions are much rarer in other parts 
than the south, and disappear entirely in the north of France. Here 
Romanization was less active, and the old Gallic customs more per- 
sistently maintained themselves. 

STATE REGULATION. 

In the third and fourth centuries Rome had long ceased to be 
politically turbulent, but it could become a very dangerous spot when 
hungry. The chief care of its rulers was exercised in the task of 
providing food. ‘The population is variously estimated between one 
million anda million and a half. The number of recipients of free 
rations, 200,000 under Augustus, rose to 320,000 under Septimius 
Severus. It required a million pounds of corn a day for this service 
alone. Aurelian changed this into supply of bread. The state being 
the purveyor for so large a number of hungry mouths, a numerous 
administration and an active supervision was required. The grains 
and the beeves had to be imported from distant provinces, the flour to 
be ground, the bread to be baked, the meat and all charged, and the 
distribution undertaken, without failing any day in the year on pain 
of compromising the safety of the state. This process acts with 


automatic regularity under free commerce, but becomes a difficult and 


complicated affair under authoritative regulation. 
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The navicularii, who had the transporting of all the means of sub- 
sistence in their hands, were endowed with special privileges. The 
spread of /atifundia stopped the cultivation of Italian fields and turned 
them into grazing grounds. We have the same process exemplified in 
the England of today. The shipping men, to encourage their holding 
to their trade, were freed from the payment of taxes and the exercise 
of public duties. It was held that in braving the dangers of the sea 
in the work of provisioning the city they were engaged on public 
business. Constantine, Julian, Gratian, and Theodosius conferred on 
them the rank of knight after five years of service. But while they 
had privileges extended to them, the law was very severe in holding 
them to their trade and to a strict account for the property confided 
to their care. They were responsible for money intrusted to them. 
They were forbidden to deviate from the prescribed route or to stop 
too long at a given port, and were punished by death in certain cases 
for fraud and delays. In the Codex Theodosius it 1s stated that 
navicularies in years of dearth sold for their own account the grain 
put in their charge and bought it back at lower prices the year follow- 
ing, thus preventing the grain reaching those for whom it was intended 
at time of greatest need. 

Since the free bread deliveries had superseded the corn delivery the 
baker’s services were in great demand. In the olden times there were 
neither bakers nor millers. The hand-mill ground the corn into flour, 
and the hand that turned the mill baked the bread. Not before the 
fourth century of our era were water-mills introduced in Rome. But 
most of the bakers employed slaves and animals for turning the mill. 
The trade was encouraged by privileges granted to its members. After 
two years of service the bakers obtained quiritary rights. It is stated 
that high dignities were sometimes conferred on members of these 
trades. Some of the leading caudicarit of the Tiber and the chief hog 
merchants were honored after five years with the title of count, and it 
is known by a law of 364 that bakers were admitted to the Senate after 
retiring from their trade. But the inducements for leaving the trades 
seem to have been great enough to outweigh the favors granted to 
individuals and to the corporate bodies (colleges). Not alone were 
gangs organized to press men into the ranks to man the transports 
and handle the oars, but the son of a man engaged in shipping 
(naviculary) could neither retire his property nor his person from the 


service. Sunt perpetuo navicularit, says a law of the year 371. Forty 
years later it was decreed that search was to be made for the goods and 
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persons, and heirs of goods or persons, pertaining to the colleges of 
navicularit and to be brought back to their functions in order “to 
insure a regular provisioning of the very holy city (sacratissimae urbis), 


just pillaged by the Visigoths.” 

That the bakers fell under the same ban is what might be expected. 
The oven could not be permitted to grow cold. The son had to 
follow the trade of his father from his twentieth year or find a 
substitute, who was then perpetually attached to the trade. The son- 
in-law even was not free from the grip of the trade. If he had 
squandered the dowry of his wife divorce would not free him. He 
had to make good his obligations toward the college by perpetual 
service as baker. After five years a baker could free himself if he 
could furnish a substitute. But if he neglected his duties, he ran the 
risk of having his goods confiscated and of having to commence again 
at the humblest duties. If the baker found no substitute he was 
attached perpetually to his kneading trough. No imperial favor could 
free him. 

This chain attaching the artisan to his trade, light perhaps in the days of 
prosperity, became insupportable in a period of misery and public calamity. 
{t garroted not alone the baker, but all other alimentary trades, the trans- 
porting industries, and, successively, all trades whose exercise seemed 
necessary to the life of society. 

Tramps and men without occupations were pressed and turned 
over to colleges. Things had changed toward the end of the empire. 
If under the Antonines the colleges were institutions helping the 
tradespeople to better their condition, from the fourth century the 
necessities of the state were substituted for the interest and the rights 
of the individual. “The college became a prison. From the moment 
that his industry became attached to a public interest, the artisan was 
condemned to forced labor.” 

STATE FACTORIES. 

Organized as the state was, with its camps and garrisons all over 
the known world, a constant supply of arms and clothing, besides food 
stuffs, was required. The state occupied itself with their procurement 
by the aid of factories distributed over the empire. Besides the army 
and the mint, the princes and their courts employed a great number 
of factories. Jewelry and goldsmithing, precious vases, gold and silver 
embroidery, and ornaments of various character were turned out here. 
Women were employed in weaving and making up the stuffs for the 
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use of the prince and the army. A special transport service was 
organized for carrying the products of these state industries to their 
destination. Mr. Levasseur cites a number of these factories in the 
leading towns of Gaul at the end of the fourth century. 

There were three classes of laborers in the state establishments, the 
free men, the freedmen, and the slaves, to whom a fourth may be 
added in the condemned criminals. These latter were sent to the 
mines, the salt works, and the quarries. They carried chains propor- 
tioned in weight to the crime they had committed. Their children 
were subjected to the same servitude. The freedmen, usually men of 
higher qualification and owing their liberty to special fitness, generally 
furnished the overseers and superintendents, Free laborers applying 
for work usually had to show a certificate as to their identity and 
character. 

The discipline in these state workshops was very strict. Negligence 
was severely punished. Dyers who burned or spotted stuff were even 
put to death. Workmen were mutually responsible, and paid with 
their body and money for the fault of others. Serfs of their shops, 
they could not withdraw. Those engaged in the mines or arms factories 
were branded. This had not the stamp of infamy, however, that 
branding bore in the days of the'galley slave, because the branding iron 
was applied to the soldier likewise. As the dress might conceal the 
mark on the body, the imperial initials were burned into the palm of 
the hand. 

Many fled nevertheless from these hard conditions. Concealment 
of these fugitives was punishable by heavy fines (from three to five 
pounds gold— $600 to $1,000). In the case of an armorer the person 
assisting in his escape had to take his place directly or by substituting 
one of his children. The state workmen and their families were per- 
petually tied totheir servitude. Their immunities were more apparent 
than real. They were freed from military service, but merely because 
the state required their service in other directions. The head of an 
armory after two years of service became exempt, and, toward the close 
of the period, everyone could free himself who could furnish a sub- 
stitute. 

What made these conditions less unbearable than they would other- 
wise have been was this, that at the time of the invasions they were 
shared by all persons connected with the public service —soldiers, 
functionaries, and municipal officers. The public officer was chained 
to his charge, the artisan to his trade, the trader to his shop. Every- 
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one bore his chain and had to be at his post like a sailor in a water- 
logged craft in danger of sinking, everyone riveted by imperial decree. 
We do not meet again in all history a similar social organization. It 
reminds us of certain systems comprised today under the general name ‘of 
socialism, which propose to substitute obligatory functions for the freedom 
of labor in conferring on the state the sovereign power to assign to everyone 
his part in the general mechanism of production and distribution of wealth. 


The exigencies of the state were paramount. The needs of the 

state absorbed individual self-determination. 
THE SYSTEM OF TAXATION. 

A brief statement of the taxing system in vogue ought to be intro- 
duced here on account of the intimate relation of systems of taxation 
to the well-being of the working classes. Taxes were both direct and 
indirect. The chief direct tax bore on land and farm animals, and 
was assessed by land surveyors every fifteen years. This tax weighed 
hardest on the curta/es(members of the curia, the aristocracy) on 
account of their inability to withdraw from their obligations and because 
taxes on abandoned lands could be recovered from adjacent lands 
owned by them. There was a further tax levied on grain for the needs 
of the army and the administration, to which the contributors had to 


add a money payment, proportionate to the distance of transportation. 
The head tax affected those who had no landed property and bore 
chiefly on the city populations. The lower classes (f/eds) became 
exempted under Constantine. The tax subsisted in the country, how- 
ever, and the landed proprietors were held responsible for the people 
who lived on their lands. 


The vectiga/ia were paid by all commercials and transport mer- 
chants. Only the savicu/arit were exempted ; so were all those work- 
ing for the fisc. 

The chrysargyre wasatax payable in gold or silver (hence its name) 
every five years. It was a license tax imposed on all exercising a trade 
or occupation for gain. The cultivator selling his own produce and 
the wage-earner alone were exempted. This tax,a trifle to the rich 
merchant, weighed heavily on the poor artisan who had nothing but 
his tools to fall back on. Libenius says : 

The fisc was pitiless; some of these unfortunates were reduced to selling 
their children as slaves, and it is said that at the time when the chrysargyre 
became due the cities were filled with the cries and lamentations of the poor 
subject to it. 
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Augustus imposed a license tax. Though only of 1 per cent., dis- 
tributed over all the provinces and comprehending everything that 
was sold in the markets and at public auction, it yielded an ample 
revenue. He had intended this revenue for the supply of the army. 
When the needs, however, became greater than he had anticipated, he 
suggested a legacy and inheritance tax of 5 per cent. ‘“ But the nobles 
of Rome were more tenacious of property than of freedom,” says Gib- 
bon, and they acquiesced only when Augustus hinted at the substitu- 
tion of a general land tax. 

The indirect taxes were the import and export duties, the tol] on 
bridges and certain roads, and the octroi of cities. Gaul, maintaining 
an active trade by sea and over the Alps with Italy, had a well-organ- 
ized administrative service at Lyons and other commercial places. 
The rate of the import duties varies. The lightest one noted is 2% 
per cent., and the heaviest duty imposed, toward the end of the empire, 
is 12% per cent. All merchandise was subject to the tax. Frauds 
were punished by confiscation of the goods. The goods were sold at 
public auction and usually bought back by the owner. The octroi was 
imposed for the service of cities. Marseilles, Coblentz, and Cologne 
have shown traces of the existence of this tax. It required imperial 
permission to establish it. But toward the end of the empire the 
imperial treasury absorbed two-thirds of the octroi to its own use and 
left only one-third of it for the service of the city. 


THE CONDITIONS AT THE END OF THE ROMAN PERIOD. 


Industry toward the close of the empire had made considerable 
progress. The houses and country seats of the rich were abodes of 
luxury. Their manner of living, at least in the south of France, was 
modeled on that of the wealthy Romans. 

The status of the lower classes has been sufficiently delineated 
above to permit of a brief mention in concluding this review of the 
Roman period in Gaul. Mr. Levasseur shows that the number of 
slaves had decreased and that their condition had probably improved 
on that account. Attached to the personal service of the owner or 
employed in commerce or in industry, they probably received little in 
excess of their food, shelter, and clothing. They were under the pro- 
tection of the law, however, against cruel masters. In the country 
they were subjected to harder treatment. Here they were employed 
in all the agricultural occupations and industrial productions for the 
service of the farm as well as for sale. 
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The free city laborers working for hire were not very numerous. 
Outside of the state factories there were no large concentrations of 
industrial laborers, in any one place. There were only small shop- 
keepers, at best working with a few assistants. The number of mer- 
chants and tradespeople working in their shops was probably larger 
than the number of helpers, companions. The census of Germany 
for 1882 showed 7,340,789 persons employed in industries and com- 
merce; of these, 4,878,978 worked in groups of less than five persons. 
These worked in 2,908,294 establishments, giving to each establishment 
1.67-+ persons. In France the percentage is perhaps larger yet, as it 
is more a country of small industries and trade in small shops. 

The Roman disdain of manual labor penetrated into Gaul. 
Curiales who had married daughters of co/oni or slaves were reminded 
by a law of Majorian, in the fifth century, of their risks. The wives 
and daughters were held to service on the land of the master. The 
sons, however, followed the state of their father in the cities, with the 
distinction that if born of a co/on mother they were admitted to a 
curia, and if of a slave mother they became members of a college. 

There were, however, men of low extraction admitted to highest 
places. The father of Pertinax was a merchant, and of Maximus a 
carriage-maker, while Marius, an emperor for a brief period, was an 
armorer. The legions raised their favorites to the imperial dignity, 
regardless of the sentiments their actions evoked in the breast of the 
citizens of sacratissimae urbis. 


WAGES, MONEY, AND PRICES. 


The narrative would lack in one of the essentials did we not become 
informed of the rate of wages and the cost of subsistence. The status 
of the workingman must at all times find its expression in his earnings 
and in the conveniences of life he is able to purchase in exchange of 
them. The period we are dealing with is peculiarly fortunate in the 
possession of a document which throws a clear light on this interesting 
question. Incited, as he declares, by the suffering caused by the 
fluctuating and extreme prices of all commodities in the Roman 
empire, of advanced buying and speculative cornering of articles of 
consumption, Diocletian in the year 302 issued his celebrated edict 
accompanied by a tariff of maximal prices, covering over 1,0c0 articles. 
We find here represented everything needful for the maintenance of 
life —articles of clothing, food and drink, tools, wages, salaries paid 


to workmen as well as to artists and teachers. This maximum tariff 
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was enforced by the edict at the pain of death. But it was soon dis- 
covered that traders rather dared the Draconian penalties threatened 
by the edict than act counter to their interests and the exigencies of 
the market, and the edict was revoked. 

Mr. Levassetr in his first edition of his Histoire des classes ouvritres 
{1859) and in Question de l’or (1858) explains the reign of high 
prices, which called forth the interference of Diocletian, by a con- 
venient blanket clause, borrowed from the money-quantity theory. 
The stores of gold and silver had not diminished, but in the general 
insecurity which prevailed all over the empire production at the old 
rate had ceased, and merchandise had become so scarce that the rise of 
prices occurred which the emperors vainly battled to repress. Now, 
the era of Diocletian was prosperous and peaceful, and we can see no 
reason why Adam should have ceased to delve and Eve to spin any 
more under Diocletian than under the Antonines, propitious as these 
reigns were. 

William Jacob in his History of the Production and Consumption of 
the Precious Metals, published in 1831, though himself an adherent of 
the money-quantity theory (and who among the economists up to the 
time of Tooke was not ?), gives a more reasonable explanation of the 
price phenomenon. It is based on facts of a substantial nature. It 
may serve a double purpose to quote his statement, as political econo- 
mists to this day are still inclined to view the economic world as a 
conception of the mind and to treat the science of wealth more as a 
field for deductive reasoning than of investigation into historical facts 
and measurable quantities. Jacob says: 

During the greater part of the period the practice of debasing the coin 
had been extending. In the cabinets of medals are to be seen many cased 
with a thin coat of silver over copper or brass. If this practice did not begin 
with Commodus, which has been asserted, it prevailed while Didius Julianus, 
who bought the imperial dignity at auction a few years after him, retained 
his transient power. The money of Caracalla is found to have more than 
half of it in base metal, that of Alexander Severus contains two-thirds of 
copper, and that coined under Gallienus exhibits only brass washed with 
silver. The zeal of Mr. Vascovali and Mr. Wm. Banks has recently fur- 
nished the world with an edict containing a very copious tariff of prices 
which has been discovered at two different parts of the Roman empire. 
These the learned Colonel Leake has ascertained to have been of the reign 
of the emperor Diocletian in the year 302, which followed a few years after 
the great debasement of the coin under the reign of Caracalla, Alexander 
Severus, and Gallienus. 
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Thus we see cause and effect put in connection, leaving no doubt 
as to the real cause of the extraordinarily high prices of which the 
edict speaks. If there were any doubts left as to the value of this 
money, they were dispelled by a discovery made in 1885, at Elateia, 
of a fragment of a table on which the character of the debasement was 
plainly stated. It is here proved that the pound of fine gold was equal 
to 50,000 denars. ‘This, according to Mommsen, and further demon- 
strated by Bluemner, makes the gold pound of 337.45 grams equal to 
919.59 marks ($218.86), which reduces the denar to 0.449 cents of our 
money. The silver denar as first coined in 269 B. C. was about equal 
to the Attic drachma. It weighed 4.55 grams, worth in our money and 
mint value 20.47 cents. In Nero’s time it had become reduced to 3.90 
grams and was worth only 17.55 cents. Mr. Levasseur adopts the 
valuation of the Elateian table and places the Diocletian denarius at 
2.25 centimes (0.434 cents), which is a trifle below Mommsen’s and 
Bluemner’s computation. But he takes the Roman pound as equal to 
327.45 grams (the correct weight). Mr. Levasseur turns the prices of 
the Diocletian tariff into French money on this basis of 2.25 centimes 
per denar. He performs a convenient service to the reader which is 
not a little enhanced by his reducing Roman weights and measures to 
the basis of the metric system. * 

Taking some of the leading industries, the wages per day were as 
follows: Agricultural labor, 56 centimes (11 cents); house carpenter, 
molder, lime-burner, wheelwright, river-boat builder, smith, baker, 
river-boat man, fr. 1.125 (21.6 cents); naval-boat builders, sailors, 
mosaic- and marble-workers, fr. 1.35 (26 cents) ; house painters, fr. 
1.575 (30% cents); statuary molders in terra cotta, fr. 1.687 (32% 
cents) ; and decorative painters, fr. 3.375 (64 cents). All these wages 
were supplemented by board. ‘The inquiry of the French government 
of 1792 showed that the non-boarded agricultural laborer received 
about double the rate paid the boarded laborer. Hence Mr. Levasseur 
feels justified in assuming that in classic times the unboarded work- 
men received pay at the same ratio of increase. * 

But, according to the edict, workmen were paid also by the task and 

‘In transcribing the figures supplied to us by French writers into American 
money, weights, and measures, I am taking the franc at 19.3 cents, the kilogram at 
2.2 pounds, and the hectoliter at 2 5-6 bushels, and the liter as equal to a quart. 

?In the statements of wages from the inquiry of 1792 I find the rates of non- 
boarded laborers in different places and industries from 8 to 14 cents higher than of 
the boarded laborers. This gives an average equal to an agricultural laborer’s wages 
in Roman times as an addition to a non-boarded workman's pay. 
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by the month. Those paid by the day are held to produce a certain 
quantity of work. The wool-shearer (boarded) received 8 cents per 
sheep. ‘The brickmaker received 8 cents for two or eight bricks 
according to size. He was boarded, but had to furnish the materials. 
Workers in wool, silk, and gold were also boarded and were paid 
according to the weight of the materials they consumed in their work, 
and at rates conforming to the quality of the work. The embroiderer, 
working at his home, was also paid by weight, which was probably 
ascertained by weighing the object before beginning and after com- 
pleting the work. The weaver was dealt with in the same fashion. He 
had his loom probably at his home, where also most of the piece 
workers, who were rather artisans than simple workmen, kept their 
tools. 

The means of subsistence were cheaper than in our days, though 
not so very different from a hundred years ago. The Diocletian tariff 
gives the following as the maximum price: millet per hectoliter, fr. 

.30 (16 cents the bushel) ; rye, beans, and peas, fr. 4.12 (29 cents 
a bushel) ; flour of millet, peas, or beans, fr. 6.88 (48 cents a bushel). 
Under the rude processes of the times the work of turning grain into 
flour was frequently more expensive than the grain from which it was 
derived. 

Vegetables seem to have been very cheap. Five artichokes cost 
22% centimes (4% cents); five heads of lettuce of best or ten of 
second quality were g centimes (134 cents); two large or four small 
melons, the same price; so were held one hundred chestnuts, thirty 
yellow plums, twenty-five figs, eight olives, twenty-five small dates of 
second or eight dates of first quality. Some fruit was sold by measure, 
as for instance cherries and mulberries at 1 centime, or 1-5 cent, the 
liter, and garlic at 16 centimes, or 3 cents, the liter. Oil according to 
quality was from 11 to 36 cents the liter; salt, 26 centimes (5 cents) ; 
goat milk, 34 centimes (634 cents) ; fresh cheese, 6% cents the liter, 
and dry cheese, 85 centimes the kilo (7% cents the pound). 

The price of beef was set down at 62 centimes the kilo (6 cents the 
pound) ; of pork, at 93 centimes (8% cents the pound); of sausage, 
at 71 centimes to fr. 1.08 (6 to g cents). A pair of chickens was fr. 
1.35 (26 cents); a pheasant, fr. 2.82, and a fattened one, fr. 5.64 (55 
cents and $1.10). Sea fish of first quality was valued at 14% cents the 
pound and of second grade at :o cents; fresh-water fish, at 734 cents 
and 5 cents the pound, and salt fish at 3% cents the pound. A hun- 


dred oysters was fr. 2.25 (43% cents). Country wine was rated at 3 to 
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6% cents the liter, and of better quality (Falernian and Sabine), fr. 
1.26; beer (cervoise), 17 centimes, or 3% cents, the liter. Ordinary 
clothing, shoes, and sandals for common use were in keeping with the 
prices above noted. 

Clothing and its materials for the use of the wealthy were much 
higher. Dalmaticas were rated as high as fr. 200. The kilogram of 
raw silk was fr. 687 ($6c the pound), but silk dyed purple was worth 
fr. 10,305, equal to $1,097 the pound. Reduced to their equivalents 
in gold value, prices were probably not very different from what they 
had been when sound money circulated. It seems, however, that 
Diocletian wanted to prevent prices going beyond amaximum. What- 
ever his motives in establishing this maximum, he must have been 
guided by what was considered then a fair average of prices. But he 
did not give full attention to the influence of a debased currency on 
prices. This, however, must not be laid very severely to his charge, 
considering the French attempts in the closing decade of the eigh- 
teenth century, and those of the American lawmakers in the seventh 
decade of the nineteenth. ‘The chief cause of failure lay in the 
attempt at establishing a universal price that was to govern in Alexan- 
dria and Paris, in London and in Rome, in the country town and in 
the metropolis. 

But whatever the relation of prices of the edict in the different 
markets of the empire, or to other periods of imperial Rome, the 


important point in view, the existing relation of wages to prices does 


not suffer any infraction. 

Confining ourselves to the wages of an agricultural laborer, as the 
base of all occupations in an agricultural state—and this imperial 
Rome had not ceased to be any more than France had in 1792—we 
gather the following: The day wage of this laborer was 11 cents 
with food, and for non-nourished laborers, probably double that, or 
22 cents. He could buy for this 22 cents under the tariff that fixed 
his wage 13@ bushels of millet, or 34 bushel of rye, beans, or peas; or 
324 lbs. of beef and other meats proportionate to prices quoted above. 
The inferior grains named were cheap enough to allow him to lay out 
his wages so that he could get a liberal supply of bread and fruit, 
besides vegetables, fruit, oil, salt, and other condiments. Even meat 
would not have been excluded from his bill of fare, with proper dis- 
tribution of expenses. 

In the year 1793 the National Assembly ordered an inquiry into 
the rate of wages and the prices of commodities. The period to be 
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covered was the year 1790, as not yet influenced by the succeeding 
events, which had a very disturbing effect upon price relations. Mr. 
Leon Biollay gives us the results of this inquiry, and of a subsequent 
one, that of the year III of the republic, in his work Les Prix en 1790. 
It will be of value to the student of economics to compare these prices 
and wages with those ruling fifteen centuries before. The average 
wage of labor in agricultural districts was about 20 sous (20 cents). 
It varied between 13 sous in the northeast and 24 sous: 6d. in the 
southeast, for laborers finding themselves. The price of board was 
reckoned at from 6 sous to 12 sous in the different regions, varying 
in conformity with the rate of wages. City wages for common labor 
were but a few cents higher than the ruling country wages, and aver- 
aged but 24 cents for the nine geographical sections of France. 

The average rate for artisans (carpenters, masons, locksmiths, 
blacksmiths, and weavers) is a little over 30 cents. The agricultural 
laborer in the Roman empire, oppressed as he was, was paid as 
well as his descendant at the time of the Revolution. It is doubtful 
whether the dagaud of A. D. 302 could have been a more degraded 
being than the French peasant of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was. 

Allowing to cents for board, as the rate of wages as given for 
Rome is for labor “ found”’ and that for France is taken as not “ found,”’ 
then we find the lowest-paid Roman labor as high as the French of 
similar condition, and that of more skilled workmen about 20 per 
cent. higher than the French average for artisans. Nor must it be 
supposed that the French rate of wages was exceptionally low, though 
some 25 per cent. lower than English wages, taking my figures from 
Arthur Young and Sir Frederick Eden. ‘They were much above those 
ruling in Germany. In an address by Alfred Krupp, father of the 
late owner, to his workmen, he refers to the early struggles of the con- 
cern and states the wages paid in 1827 to smiths and casting-house 
men as one thaler and fifteen groschen per week after an advance in 
wages had been granted ($1.05 cents=17% cents a day). 

So far as wages are concerned, the situation had not improved in 
fifteen centuries. So far as wages are expressed in grain prices, the 
situation was infinitely worse. The year 1790 was a dear one, under 
the disturbing influence of political unrest, as Mr. Biollay says. The 
price per quintal is gfr. 12s. 5d. This is equal to 89 cents per 
bushel. But the average of the decade 1781-90 was by no means a 
low one, according to the extensive researches of Mr. d’Avenel. The 
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ten-year average per hectoliter at 11 fr. gives us 75 cents per bushel 
for rye, and 8 fr. or 54 cents per bushel for barley, also an article of 
considerable consumption in the economy of the poor in the past. 
Averaging the two, we have still the price fully twice as high as in 
Diocletian’s maximal tariff. Rye flour was 24% cents the pound (2s. 
3d.) against 48 cents the bushel in ancient Rome for a lower quality 
of flour, millet, and beans. At the same rate of price increase for 
turning grain into flour, rye flour would have stood nearly 1 cent the 
pound lower in the Roman price list. Oats were 14% cents the 
bushel in 302, and averaged 3334 cents for the decade 1781-90. The 
price of meat was not very different, though somewhat lower in ancient 
Rome. Beef averaged about 7% cents, and pork 9% cents, including 
local taxes. (Roman price, 6 cents for the former, and 8% cents for 
the latter.) 

I shall give here some prices of articles of consumption along with 
the Roman prices. 





PRICES* OF COMMODITIES IN 302 AND IN 1790. 























Prices | Prices Prices | Prices 
1790. | 302, | 179°, | 302, 
- | quel | 
Oats, bushel....... 33% cts.| 14% cts. || Melons .......... 2 | %to1% 
Rye, bushel........ 70 | 2 Figs, twenty-five. ./2}4 to 4%) 134 
Rye flour, pound...) 2% | 1% | Plums, thirty...... %to2y%| 134 
Beef, pound........| 7% | 6 || Olives, eight...... 2% 1% 
Pork, pound........| 9% 8% | Cherries, quart 
Lard, pound........) II | 11% (pound) ......<.- Ito1¥% ¥, 
Sausage, pound....| 10 | 6% to 1o}|] Oil, quart......... 20 II to 36 
Chickens, pair......] 22 | 27 Salt, quart *.......] 2to 5 5% 
GOOSE cocecscccess| 20 | 45 || Soft cheese, quart 6% 6% 
Goose, fattened....| 50 | 89 || Dry cheese, pound.| 6% to9| 7% 
Fish, river, pound. | 10 5 to 7%|| Shoes, calfskin, | 
Salt fish, pound....] 334 | 3% POUT... cocsccceces | 77 33 to 67 
Oysters,one hundred} 5 to 58 | 44 | 
Artichokes, five.....| 5 4% | 
Lettuce, five ac- } 
cording to size. | 2% % to 1% 











The difference in prices is insignificant in all objects for home 
consumption, or produced for a near-by market. If we could trace 
the exact nature of articles of wear and usage so as to serve for com- 

* The varying prices in the column for 1790 stand for different sections of the 
country. The single prices are the average drawn by Mr. Biollay from the prices of 
the different sections. In the prices from the Roman period the differing quotations 
denote differing qualities. For the same quality the Diocletian tariff has a uniform 
price. 


? Lowest quality, 2 cents; fine white salt, 5 cents. 
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parison, we should probably find a similar approach in prices in the 

two periods. The shoes worn by the ancients, judging from illustra- 

tions from monuments, were not equal to our modern type and lacked 

in leather and in work expended to make them comparable to the kind 

worn in Parisin 1790. The maximum fixed by the Paris Commune 

for calfskin shoes was fr. 4 (77 cents). Shoes for women are rated at i 
fr. 3 to 4 (58 to 77 cents) and for children at fr. 1.10 to 2.10 (21 to 
41 cents). The tariff of 302 sets the price for sandals at fr. 1.12 to 
1.80 (22 to 35 cents), and for shoes at fr. 1.70 to 3.38 (33 to 65 cents). 
We may conclude that, if the ancient shoe had been like the modern 
shoe, made to cover the whole foot, the prices would show consider- 
able approximation. 

In contradistinction to the quantity theory of money I endeavored 
to show in my book 4 History of Money and Prices (1895) that prices | 
are the result of all the elements of cost that enter into the processes 
of production and distribution, and have little or nothing to do with 
the accident or incident of the quantity of money in circulation. When 
wages are not materially different, and the processes of work and the 
tools employed have not undergone any great changes, and when | 
distribution knows no middlemen, being a direct transaction between 
producer and consumer, then prices in different periods naturally will | 

| 
{ 


not show very great variations. 
The great discrepancy which we meet in grain prices cannot be 

offered in proof against this theory. Here many factors generally 

overlooked by economists when dealing with prices, come into play, 

which bear on the most important commodity with greater force than 

on any other, although differences in prices between one period and 

another are al! credited to the accident of money quantities in circula- 

tion, be this difference in quantity real or fancied. To prove this we 

have to take a brief retrospect over conditions in the Roman empire. 

In its decline the burdens of taxation bore heavier and heavier. The 

requirements of the state became larger and the contributors became 

fewer. But up to near the end of the fourth century of the Christian 

era the conditions were all favorable in comparison with the hopeless 

conditions under which the French peasantry labored in the time pre- 

ceding the Revolution. 
Neither could the rapacity of the provincial governors have as far- 

reaching an effect as the collective oppressions wrought by the farmers 

of the revenue, the feudal lords, and the clergy, the two latter classes 

not only living on the peasantry, but themseives exempt from con- 
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tributing to the burdens of the kingdom. When not yet marred by 
the destructive incursions of the barbarians, the Roman world lived 
in peace and security. The central government watched the welfare 
of the people with commendable solicitude, as is attested by the 
eloquent language of the monuments. 

Asia to the mouth of the Euphrates in the hands of the Turks is 
nothing better than a desert. ‘“‘Under the reigns of the Cesars the 
proper Asia contained five hundred populous cities enriched with all 
the gifts of nature, and adorned with all the refinements of art” 
(Gibbon, History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire). North- 
ern Africa had been covered by hundreds of populous cities. Travelers 
on courses of discovery continually come upon ruins of large towns in 
the desert regions of Asia and Africa. “The aqueducts in their bold 
and massive construction explain to the beholder whence these cities 
derived their populousness and possibility of existence.”” Remnants 
of them and of aquatic engineering for purposes of irrigation every- 
where show after fifteen hundred years the traces of Rome’s occupa- 
tion. The art of husbandry was greatly promoted. The use of 
artificial grasses, prominently lucern (alfalfa), became familiar to the 
farmers of Italy and the provinces and “assured a supply of whole- 
some and plentiful food for the cattle during winter, multiplied 
the number of flocks and herds, which in their turn contributed to the 
fertility of the soil.” Columella describes the advanced state of Span- 
ish husbandry under the reign of Tiberius; “and it may be observed,” 
says Gibbon, “that these famines which so frequently afflicted the 
infant republic were seldom or never experienced by the extensive 
empire of Rome. The accidental scarcity, in any single province, was 
immediately relieved by the plenty of the more fortunate neighbors.” 
We have seen above what care the imperial government bestowed on 
the carriage and distribution of the products of the soil. 

The splendid roads which traversed the empire and connected the Forum 
of Rome with the towns of the provinces inade it possible for commerce to 
unite in intercommunication the remotest parts with the center. Neither 
mountains nor streams were permitted to separate city and city. Mountains 
were perforated and bold arches thrown over the broadest and most rapid 
streams. The solid construction of the Roman highways has not entirely 
yielded to the effort of fifteen centuries. (Gibbon.) 


Under conditions such as these trade could prosper and products 


from a distance could be carried to the needy consumer at a minimum 
of expense and risk. The strong hand of government strained its 
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power in all branches of economic activity to one end, namely, the 
providing of the people with an unhindered and complete supply of 
the means of subsistence. 

Arthur Young, traveling in France in 1789, frequently remarks on 
the splendid condition of the roads. But he is struck by the remark- 
able fact that they are almost entirely unused for traffic. In one place 
he tells us that, traveling thirty-six miles in a certain direction, he is 
met by only one cabriolet, half a dozen carts, and a few peasant 
women leading their donkeys. The excellent roads were not a sign 
of prosperity, but of acruel oppression, the corvée most heavily weighing 
on the peasant. Forced to leave his work often at most critical 
periods, his ruin was not infrequently the price paid for the existence 
of public works not at all demanded by public necessity, but by the 
caprice and vanity of governing officials. Apart from a system of 
taxation which put most of the burdens on his shoulders and exempted 
those most able to contribute to the public treasure, his sacrifices in 
time and labor for the benefit of the feudal lord were most destructive 
to his fortunes. Besides the fixed charges laid upon him he was liable 
to be called at any time from his own work to that of the lord of the 
manor. When his horses were most needed for the cultivation of his 
own land, he might be called upon to do some carting for the chateau. 
His growing crops might be destroyed by the game kept in large 
numbers in the neighboring forests. But woe to him if he should be 
found in the act of killing or even injuring these his natural enemies. 
He was sent to the galleys for the crime of trying to preserve the grow- 
ing food supply of his family. He was prohibited from weeding the acre 
and giving it a second turning so as not to disturb the partridge. Like- 
wise was an interdict put on manuring with night soil. The reason 
given is that the flesh of the game feeding on the grains growing 
therefrom might retain a taste from it. The reading of the Cahiers 
submitting these accumulated grievances to the consideration of the 
Assembly, many of them prepared by members of the nobility, impress 
one with doubt of the sanity of the government and the governing 
classes. The government had at various times endeavored to mitigate 
by ordinances the most crying of the evils. But the local powers were 
present, and the government was far away. Turgot’s reforms were 
abolished almost as soon as promulgated or died of inanition for want 
of support. Those charged with their execution were mostly those 
who benefited by the abuses under which the country hastened toward 
its destruction. But this did not cover all the difference between the 
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two periods. Traffic was free in the Roman empire from Syria to the 
columns of Hercules, from the mouth of the Euphrates to the Cale- 
donian wall. No custom barriers intervened between country and 
country. A duty, varying for different times between 2% and 12% 
per cent., was paid once at the place of destination. Traffic in France, 
on the contrary, was not only hampered by provincial custom-houses, 
but by similar barriers erected by cities and towns, not to speak of the 
tolls on roads and bridges and river dues. The effect on trade of all 
these exactions and regulations by officials whose hands were always 
open, can be judged from a consideration of imports and exports. 
These amounted for the present limits of France (¢. ¢., exclusive of 
Alsace-Lorraine and the Antilles) to 349 million francs in exports and 
310 million francs in imports. Contraband trade was active at the 
frontiers, however, and more than balanced the difference between the 
above figures. Cruel penalties, the galleys and the gibbet, threatened 
the captured smuggler. But these menaces were not able to influence 
a people whose choice lay frequently between the slow death of starva- 
tion and the risk of apprehension. The apprehending powers were 
not inaccessible to argument which received weight and support from 
the illegitimate traffic the culprits conducted under the very eyes of 
these officials. Low as the sums representing the foreign trade of 
France were at the time of the Revolution, they were more than double 
the values at the end of the reign of Louis XIV. Imports in 1715 
amounted to seventy-one million francs, and, at the then rate of the 
money, 1.67 X 1, = fr. 118 millions, and exports to 105 millions, = 
170 millions in the money of 1879, according to Moreau des Jonnés. 

A country displaying such signs of weakness in agricultural, indus- 
trial, and commercial activity was nevertheless forced to contribute in 
the last year of the ancient régime the sum of 623 millions of francs to 
the royal exchequer, without counting the immense sums the idle and 
non-contributive classes, the nobility and clergy, exacted. Under the 
exhaustive system of cultivation, not differing in any way from that of 
the Middle Ages, and the hopeless oppression of the peasantry, it is 
not surprising if every third year was one of scarcity, if not of famine. 
As I have shown in my book History of Money and Prices, there were 
thirty-four years of scarcity, years in which the earnings of the people 
were not sufficient to pay for their bread, as Moreau des Jonnés puts it, 
during the fifty-five years of the active reign of Louis XIV. In the 
thirty-five years from 1766 to 1800 I have counted but one year of low 
grain prices, against twelve years in the period from 1669 to 1715, and 
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thirty-four years of high prices, with the average but 1 franc 85 
centimes per hectoliter (13 cents per bushel) below the average of the 
thirty-four years of scarcity in Louis XIV.’s reign. 

The high price of grains, as of all other things, proves their 
scarcity, and nothing else. Conversely, their low price proves their 
abundant supply. In the period 1726 to 1750 France (and England 
showed the same phenomenon) was blessed with propitious seasons and 
years of low corn prices. The average for wheat was 77 cents, of rye 
46 cents, of oats 21 cents, and of barley 40 cents the bushel during this 
period. 

If we compare these with the grain prices quoted from Diocletian’s 
price tariff, we find that they fairly well approximate, and furnish 
substantial proof of the correctness of my assertion as to the factors 
active in price-making. 

It is needless to add anything to the picture drawn of the state of 
society and of the working classes in France in the two periods sepa- 
rated by the space of 1,500 years. Whatever the oppression wrought 
by Rome and its satraps, by the landholder and the tax collector, in 
its palmier days, it could not reach that under which the country 
groaned at the time of the downfall of the French monarchy. Besides, 
the more modern period was wanting in all the benefits and advan- 
tages spread over the world by the ministering hand of the empire, 
under which all nations living under its scepter enjoyed the fruits of 
peace in a prosperity which they were not to see again, after its down- 
fall, until many a year of the nineteenth century should have passed. 


JacoB SCHOENHOF. 
NEw YORK. 
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THE NEW INTERNATIONAL SILVER MOVEMENT. 


At the initiative of Mexico and China, the United States has appro- 
priated a sum for a commission to present to European governments 
the desirability of action to maintain the parity of exchange between 
gold- and silver-using nations. To this commission Messrs. H. H. 
Hanna, Jeremiah W. Jenks, and C. A. Conant have been appointed 
by the president, and have already departed for Europe. The pur- 
pose of this commission, the means at its disposal, and the effect upon 


our Own monetary policy are pertinent topics. 

In the communications addressed by both the Mexican and the 
Chinese representatives to Secretary Hay, specific assurances were made 
that no alterations in our standard were expected ; and also that neither 
Mexico or China could adopt the gold standard. Some facts were 
adduced showing how large was the trade between silver-using coun- 
tries and others, and how serious were the losses arising from fluctua- 
tions in exchange —due, of course, to changes in the value of silver. 
And yet these representatives seemed to believe that a statement of 
the difficulties caused by a vacillating silver standard, when presented 
to foreign governments having a large share in the eastern trade, might 
lead to some action which would steady the value of silver. Such 
naiveté recalls the Chinese method of securing roast pig, suggested by 
Charles Lamb. 

The exchange between gold- and silver-using countries is nothing 
but a record of the ratio between the values of silver and gold — 
leaving out of account the limited range of quotations due to the rela- 
tion of the exports to imports of goods and securities. If the world 
value of silver falls, of course, this change, pro fanto, affects the exchange 
of silver with gold. Then, an attempt to regulate the price of foreign 
exchange will be successful only if it succeeds in regulating the value 
of silver in respect to gold. An international agreement has, in the 
past, proved an economic and political impossibility; and the Wolcott 
commission sent out by President McKinley was ineffectual and dis- 
counted in advance of its coming. So it must be with the present 
commission. There is absolutely nothing that can in reason and expe- 
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rience be proposed. These European nations cannot now do anything 
to control the value of silver; the purpose of the commission is at the 
outset clearly unattended by any visible means of carrying that pur- 
pose inio effect. The whole proposition seems more naive still, when 
the only means open to the silver-using country —the abandonment 
of the silver standard —has been disavowed from the beginning. 

The situation is more forbidding than when the Wolcott commis- 
sion asked for concessions from India in favor of silver. Since then, 
exactly the same difficulties now suffered by China and Mexico have 
been met and overcome by India. India still uses silver as a token 
coinage, but it has accepted the gold standard. The old fluctuations 
of exchange between silver-using India and gold-using England have 
now disappeared under the new régime. The recent extreme fall in 
the value of silver, for instance, produced no disturbances in India. 
To escape from their burdens Mexico and China must do what India 
has done. 

All this must seem so plain that one wonders what can be behind 
the movement. It is possible that when the requests of the United 
States, through its commissioners to European nations, have been 
politely declined, the Mexican authorities may be able to guide public 
opinion at home toward the gold standard, because the hopelessness of 
rehabilitating silver has been shown so clearly that even the ignorant 
may understand. The United States may be courteously accompany- 
ing Mexico and China to the doctor who is likely to prescribe a diffi- 
cult surgical operation as the only possible cure. 

That the United States should at this moment seriously take the 
initiative by her own agencies in favor of international action in favor 
of silver is certainly inexplicable. The agents of this country must 
again expect to be received with that polite but condescending manner 
of European diplomats who inwardly wonder that we live so far away 
from centers of monetary information. It is not easy for them to 
remember that a presidential election is near at hand. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 


A NOTEWORTHY collection of papers is presented in the published 
report of the Industrial Conference held last December in New York 
city under the auspices of the National Civic Federation. The charac- 
ter of this conference, and its significance as a meeting together of the 
representatives of labor and capital for the furthering of industrial 
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peace, have already been sufficiently exploited in the public press, and 
the high purpose of those participating has received, as it deserves, 
unstinted commendation. Indeed, the community, eager to accept favor- 
able auguries of peace, has perhaps attached even too great significance 
to this finely dramatic event. It is being noted with some chagrin that 
the “plague of strikes’’ has not to the present moment abated, and while 
sincerity of motive on the part of those who have been active in the 
movement for conference and conciliation cannot be on that account 
in any degree impugned, nevertheless the temper and unrest of wage- 
earners and wage-payers, as manifested in the disposition to inflict 
injuries, to take unfair advantages, and to deadlock and inhibit the 
rendering of economic service generally, makes our progress toward 
industrial peace seem dubious, and industrial peace conferences them- 
selves even yet a bit spectacular and unreal. The war spirit appears to 
prevail still, soft words to the contrary notwithstanding. Politically 
and socially the institutions of private warfare and blood-revenge have 
been discredited as evidences of barbarism, but the bludgeon still 
serves as the fine instrument for adjusting differences, and determining 
justice industrially. On both sides hands are reached out for a firmer 
grip, and divine right is declared or felt to be upon the side of them 
who wield the club most effectively. To the utterings of peace and 
amity these conditions appear to give the lie. 

The honest declaration of motive and purpose on the part of influ- 
ential labor leaders and employers, such as has been made in recent 
industrial conferences, and more especially at the conference in New 
York, will, however, go far to mitigate and avoid the evils of this 
industrial warfare, though the work of staying the scourge of strikes 
remains to be done by others. The final accomplishment of this end 
depends, not upon the efforts of a few leaders, but upon the rousing 
of public sentiment. Our economic development is imposing new 
issues which are only beginning to be understood. Just in proportion 
as industry becomes highly organized and the division of labor extends, 
the interdependency and social character of industrial operations 
increase, and the proper conduct of any given economic service 
becomes a social duty, involving more or less directly whole systems 
of dependent activities. Moreover, as our industrial mechanism is 
brought to a higher state of perfection, it becomes more sensitive and 
liable to derangement. The power to inflict injuries which shall be 
far-reaching in their effects becomes greater and it is more widely dis- 
seminated. It is, indeed, extended to those who perform the simplest 
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industrial services. At the same time the evil consequences of indus- 
trial warfare, wherever it is precipitated, are multiplied and distributed 
throughout the community by the very elaborateness of our industrial 
organization. The community cannot therefore remain indifferent when 


labor and capital in any special case have a falling out. Those who have 


undertaken to do the community’s baking and building, or any other 
industrial service, have assumed social obligations, which they have no 
right to disregard capriciously—the obligation, namely, to do what 
they have undertaken to do. Industrial progress itself depends upon 
the full recognition of this social responsibility. The degree of perfec- 
tion to which our industrial system can be brought is absolutely deter- 
mined by the capacity to feel and act socially in performing economic 
service. In the perfection of the industrial organization there is a 
point where the economies of further advance and elaboration are 
more than offset by the increasing susceptibility to serious derange- 
ment. This susceptibility increases in proportion as the mechanism 
becomes highly organized. As the organization of industry has pro- 
gressed, the accession of power to inflict injury by individuals and 
organizations engaged in rendering economic service, has been rapid. 
Should the possession of the power induce unwise use of it, as it has 
done in the past, our industrial organization must tend to disintegrate 
and to become primitive. The point at which organization must cease 
will be forced down indefinitely. This is obviously a matter of social 
consequence, involving the general welfare, and it is because of the 
very general violations of these obligations that the community is today 
forcing the demand for peace, insisting that labor differences be 
adjusted on some other principle than that involved in the policy of 
“fighting it out.” Any spirit of good-natured toleration and forbear- 
ance, indeed, which condones violations of social integrity, and offsets 
one wrong against another, impairs the power of forming social judg- 
ments, obscures the true principle of social action, and is altogether 
incompatible with social progress. It was very truly said by one mem- 
ber before the Industrial Conference that “‘the clash of the trust and 
the trade union is raising new issues for which an enlarged social 
morality is necessary.”” The very existence of the labor problem itself 
depends largely upon our double standard of ethics, upon the failure 
to extend into the field of industry those simple principles of an 
enlightened ethics or Christianity in accordance with which individual 
conduct is universally judged to be right or wrong. ‘The rapid dis- 
semination of power to inflict injury, and the very general disposition 
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to exercise that power, taken in conjunction with the increasing sensi 
tiveness of our industrial organism to disturbance, have induced a 
condition in the industrial world of critically unstable equilibrium. 

Employers and employees are feeling the severe tension, and are 
seeking some way of escape from it. This one interest they have in 
common, and it underlies the movement for industrial conference, to 
consider ways and means of amicable adjustment of differences. Of 
these conferences the one held in New York last December is particu- 
larly worthy of note. The papers making up the printed report of its 
proceedings are written by distinguished men of varied social, indus- 
trial, and political affiliation, and are on that account of especial inter- 
est. In them, moreover, and in the running discussion maintained 
during the several sessions, the concrete issues which constitute the 
“labor question” are given definite statement by men who are them- 
selves influential in determining those conditions of employment of 
which they speak, and who speak, therefore, with the authority of prac- 
tical experience. 

One does not look to find in these discussions any single line of 
argument long sustained and brought to a definite conclusion. The 
range of interest is too wide for that. The work of such conferences 
must necessarily be extensive rather than intensive. It is the expres- 
sion and conflict of opinion by sincere and able men of diverse 
habits of thought and practical experience that one seeks. In this 
intellectual and emotional reaction upon existing economic conditions, 
economic theories are bound to get rough handling and to be given 
strangely new practical bearings, while time-worn economic sophistries 
take a new turn as well. Abstract economic theories, some of them 
long since discredited among economists, still figure to a remarkable 
extent in these as in all popular discussions of industrial problems. 

The wide diversity of opinions expressed at this conference may be 
gathered from the following statements regarding the organization of 
labor into trades unions. The first, quoted from a letter written by 
one prominently identified with the building trades of Boston is sig- 
nificant owing to the widespread disturbances which have character- 
ized those trades. ‘‘My experience,” he writes, “has convinced 
me that labor thoroughly organized and honestly recognized is 
even more important for the employer than for the workman. It 
makes possible a working method between the two parties which 
removes one by one the most dangerous elements of conflict and mis- 
understanding.”” The second statement is by a member in attendance 
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at the conference: “I say to you, gentlemen,” he observes, “that I 
think the days of prosperity have passed away in an industrial sense 
for England, and largely on account of the trade unions, who have so 
thoroughly dominated all parts of Britain.” Between these extremes 
every shade of opinion finds expression. The predominating senti- 
ment, however, throughout the discussions is one which accepts the 
organization of labor as an inevitable condition of the present system 
of industry, and as likely to prove in the future, if not at the present 
time, desirable for both employer and employed. Trades unions, it is 
declared, have come to stay and must be dealt with—the organiza- 
tion of industry must “include labor.” This is undoubtedly true and 
very generally recognized, but it should not be forgotten that labor 
organizations in the past have been exceedingly short-lived ; and that 
the rate of mortality has been particularly high and rapid among those 
national affiliations or federations which have acquired the most exten- 
sive membership and the most absolute power. Evidences of unrest 
and dissension among the ranks of trades-unionists are not by any 
means wanting today. Conflicts of union with union and of local 
unions with national organizations within a trade, as of trade with trade 
within the several federations or amalgamations, are not of infrequent 
occurrence. Indeed, unions of non-union workingmen are now in the 
field with the avowed purpose of opposing the principle and practices 
of unionism itself! Finally employers are becoming more united 
and organized in their opposition to certain trades-union practices. 
Though the organization of labor be regarded as a perfectly normal, 
permanently established, and socially desirable industrial development, 
the character and form of that organization has changed greatly in the 
past from decade to decade, and is susceptible of indefinite change in 
the future. In the history of trades unions, it is particularly true, 
moreover, that pride goeth before a fall. Organized labor should, 
therefore, find in recent industrial developments warnings against that 
spirit of overconfidence and headiness which has so often in the past 
proved fatal to them. 

Underlying the discussion of the men met together for conference 
in New York, marked as it is by great diversity of opinion in detail, 
there is constantly in evidence a disposition to understand economic 
conditions and tendencies, and to institute a régime of fairness. On 
the whole the degree of unanimity of opinion upon certain great 
issues which are at the present time distracting the community is 
striking. It is pretty generally admitted, for example, that the 
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organization of labor, while it is susceptible of great perversion 
and may through unwise exercise of power by those who are ignorant 
of economic tendencies and laws hinder industrial development 
and work irreparable injury to all concerned, is, nevertheless, a 
fact with which employers must deal, and even a necessary condition 
of industrial and social progress—a step forward in the organization 
of industry. Again, all are practically agreed that some amicable 
method of adjusting difficulties must be adopted. The fighting 
employer and labor leader are both discredited. The round-table era 
of conference and agreement between employer and employed must, 
it is declared, succeed the present era of strikes and lock-outs, though 
no one undertakes to prophesy just when this succession of a new era 
is likely to occur, and this is of course an essential matter. 

Perhaps, however, the most striking showing is that made with refer- 
ence to the movement for a shorter working day. The secretary of the 
Civic Federation sent out to a list of large manufacturers, none of whom 
operated with less than $500,000 capital, the following question: ‘Do 
you regard it a practical proposition to gradually reduce hours by vol- 
untary uniform agreement through a given industry, providing the 
employees agree to abandon any arbitrary restriction of output?” To 
Secretary Easley, com- 


” 


this question 607 out of g20 answers were “ yes. 
menting upon the replies, says: “ I have been surprised to find the grow- 
ing sentiment among large employers in favor of a shorter working 
day, provided, of course, it would be brought about in a business-like 
way.” It was explained to employers that the agitation for shorter 
hours was increasing, and that where the question was not settled in 
any other way an effort was made to secure legislation, and attention 
was called to the fact that an eight-hour provision in a bill pending in 
Congress, though vigorously opposed by employers, had received the 
support of organized labor. There is very general agreement that the 
hours of labor ought to be reduced, and admission by many employers 
that this might be done without lowering wages or increasing the cost 
of production, provided wage-earners will join hands with employers in 
an effort to increase their output per hour. 

Employers are urged and evince a disposition to take the initia- 
tive in instituting the eight-hour day. The disposition to do this, it 
may be noted, is characteristic of large rather than of small employers. 


” 


The small employer is the “sweater” of labor. The small employer 
depends upon long hours and personal supervision to offset the 


economic disadvantages of production on a small scale, and any 
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enforcement of a common rule for the trade—as, for example, of 





an eight-hour working day 
has been suggested that, as the small employer is the “sweater” 
of labor, the large employer is the “sweater” of the public or 
consumer, since he is particularly well able to recoup himself for any 
increasing cost of production which may result from concessions to 
labor. A recognition of this fact has indeed gone far to reconcile 
organized labor to the concentration of capital and the formation of 


-tends to put him out of business. It 





industrial trusts. Organized labor is not, to quote President Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labor, “ranting against trusts and 
corporations as such.” “As citizens and men,” he continues, ‘each 
has his own view . . . . but to the wage-earner and to a trade-union 
man there are good trusts, or corporations, and there are bad trusts. 
To us as unionists they are employers of labor, and they are either 
good, bad, or indifferent.” On the whole, organized labor may be 
said to have struck hands with organized capital for mutual advantage. 

In one other respect organized labor and organized capital are 
single-minded; namely, in united opposition to any form of com- 
pulsory arbitration. On this matter, again, the words of President 
Gompers may be quoted as expressing fairly the sentiment, not only 
of organized labor, but of organized capital as well. ‘If a law,” he 
declared, ‘‘ founded upon the points raised by Mr. Adams in his excel- 
lent and valuable paper [advocating compulsory investigation] could 
be framed, and the assurance fositively felt that there would be no step 
in the direction of compulsory arbitration, I should gladly give my 
acquiescence and use what influence I may possess to see that there 
would be compulsory investigation and simply an opinion rendered. 
But I, too, know something of the trend of legislative effort, and 
knowing this I am not inclined to give an assent to what might 
possibly bring about an awful condition of affairs which I know must 
inevitably follow in the wake of compulsory arbitration.” As regards 
government regulation of the hours of labor, however, as may be 
inferred from what has been already said, there is greater diversity of 
opinion. 

Other important questions which have come before this and other 





recent conferences concern introduction of machinery, restriction 
of output, regulation of number of apprentices, incorporation of 
unions, payment of wages by the piece, premium payments, and wage 
compacts. The economic theories of distribution developed in these 
discussions are of particular interest to the economist, especially as 
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regards the payment of wages. The underlying assumption here is 
that the payment of high wages is essential in order to create a demand 
for the products of industry. If wages are low, wage-earners cannot 
consume these products, which accumulate in the hands of the manu- 
facturers and traders, until the market is oversupplied, and a period of 
industrial stagnation and crisis unavoidably follows. In general it may 
be said that, judged in the light of established economic principles, the 
arguments put forth by representatives of organized labor compare 
favorably with those of others in attendance at the conferences, and show 
on the whole as intelligent a grasp of sound economic principles. 

At the present time economists take a keen interest in the effort- 
making on the part of those actively engaged in industrial operations, 
to apply economic principles to practical problems, and to deduce from 
those problems themselves what is conceived to be a working economics. 
Unfortunately economists have devoted themselves so exclusively to 
the development of their science, even in its less essential refinements, 
that they have neglected the really essential work of interpretation and 
application to concrete conditions, of economic principles. As a 
direct consequence of this neglect and failure to revise the science and 
relate it to changing conditions, it has tended during the last half- 
century to become academic and removed from industrial life, so that 
its teaching is less regarded in the community today than formerly it 
was. The industrial conference is performing a great service in counter- 
acting this tendency, and in re-establishing the relationship between 
theory and practice. Obviously, however, this work of interpreting and 
applying the science cannot safely be devolved upon those exclusively 
who are actively engaged in industrial pursuits. The trades-unionist 
always has his philosophy regarding the organization of labor, the 
employer his theory of inalienable rights, and the trader his theory of 
tariff duties; but these are not always, nor often consistent with one 
another. Moreover, the judgment of each is bound to be discredited 
as that of an interested party, however honestly rendered. There is the 
further danger that economic science, developed in the interest of one 
or another industrial group, and warped by special interests, may 
become prejudiced and apologetic, thus losing character as a science. 
The personai and industrial equation becomes too much in evidence. 
If this tendency of the science to disintegrate into petty utilitarian, 
rule-o’-thumb trade philosophies is to be resisted, and the dignity and 
reality of economic law asserted, the trained economist must take upon 
himself the task of giving sound principles their proper bearing in the 
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industrial field, and must seek for the premises of his logic in the 
actual conditions of economic service. 
JoHN CUMMINGs. 


THE ANN ARBOR CONFERENCE ON THE HIGHER 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


THE convention of educators and business men called together for 
conference regarding the present movement for higher commercial 
education met at Ann Arbor February 5, 6, and 7, 1903, under the 
auspices of the Michigan Political Science Association. 

The opening of the conference was devoted to the usual felicita- 
tions. Mr. Arthur C. Hill, the president of the Michigan Political 
Science Association and the presiding officer of the conference, and 
President Angell, speaking for the University of Michigan, gave brief 
addresses of welcome, which were responded to in the formal paper of 
the opening session read by President Edmund J. James. The specific 
subject on which President James spoke was “Recent Tendencies in 
Education as a Result of Social and Industrial Changes.” For Presi- 
dent James’s purposes the period of time covered in his study of 
tendencies which he characterized as recent was the century beginning, 
not with 1801, but with about 1818. President James, speaking as an 
American, preferred to select as his starting-point for a study of the 
forces which now dominate in our intellectual and commercial life 
those years which mark definitely the close of the war of 1812; although 
the treaty of Ghent was signed in 1815, the contemplation of the 
second war of independence as a fact accomplished did not get full 
possession of the American public mind, and the upward and forward 
movement did not set in until two or three years after the war was 
concluded. 

Three facts characterize the period of American history under con- 
sideration, and of the world’s history, for that matter, corresponding 
to this period. These three facts are: first, the extraordinary develop- 
ment of wealth made possible by the industrial revolution ushered in 
by the age of inventions, resulting in the epoch of machine produc- 
tion; secondly, the development of democracy, with its root in the 
eighteenth-century movement; but should we not rather say its root in 
the history of Christendom? and, thirdly, the corollary of the other 
two, the development of general education. The first two facts were 
used by President James as a background for what he had to say about 
the recent development of education. The recent development of educa- 
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tion has two special aspects. The first of these is its universality, asso- 
ciated with democracy, and the second is its utility or, if we prefer, its 
utilitarianism, associated with the multiplication of the sources of wealth. 
To the charge that the introduction of courses on commerce and industry 
into the university is commercializing education President James replied 
by asking what per cent. of those who take Latin are not setting a 
commercial value upon the Latin so taken. Is the Latin not taken 
because it is prescribed for a degree, or because a place as teacher of 
Latin is sought in the high school or the college? President James 
maintained that the modern university is a complex of technical and 
professional schools ; that the technical schools are in a sense an addi- 
tion in kind to what we have hitherto considered as the professional 
schools; that there was first the school of law and of medicine and of 
theology; to these have been added the school of education, of 
engineering, and now the school of business. 

According to a consensus of opinion reflected by the several 
speakers at the opening session and throughout the conference, the 
closest analogy of the school of commerce both in practical purpose 
and tangible scope is the school of engineering. Just as modern con- 
ditions have made necessary special preparation for the direction of 
modern industry in the school of engineering, so modern business 
demands preparation of young men to act as entrepreneurs, employers, 
and supervisors of business. Successful manufacturers and exporters 
have begun to complain that they can hire young men graduates of 
the engineering school to go into the mechanical departments of their 
business, but they do not know where to turn to find young men 
properly trained to go into the office of the management— young men 
who, by an appreciation of the problems which the directors of busi- 
ness have to face, can relieve them of a portion of their responsibility.” 
No representative spokesman of this new movement for higher com- 
mercial education claims for a moment that men can be trained to be 
entrepreneurs any more than the engineer or the architect can be 
made within the college or school of technology. The young man 
may be graduated as a bachelor of science or a bachelor of arts; this 
hastens, if the proper preliminary course has been followed, but it does 
not assure the attainment of the more special title of engineer, for 
example, or the securing of the position of superintendent of the depart- 
ment of export trade in a house like that of Marshall Field. Positions 

'Cf. Davis R. Dewey, “ Education for Commerce,” in Zechnology Review, Vol. 
III, No. 2. 
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of this class depend upon the personal equation and practical experi- 
ence. The school of political and social science can prepare the stu- 
dent for commercial life only as the school of engineering can prepare 
aman to be an engineer. 

The second and third sessions of the conference were devoted to 
general questions of curriculum, and these questions were considered 
under two heads: first, the question of form and content; and, sec- 
ondly, the question of results. According to the design of the pro- 
gram, the first aspect of these questions was treated by the educators, 
university and high-school men, Friday morning (this was really the 
first formal session of the conference following the introductory ses- 
sion of the previous evening). The second aspect of these questions 
was treated in a series of papers by business men on Friday after- 
noon. 

In the educators’ session the first paper was presented by Professor 
William A. Scott, of the University of Wisconsin, on “The Place of 
Commercial Education in the University Course ;” and the second 
paper by Dr. Chessman A. Herrick, Principal of the Central High 
School of Philadelphia, on “Co-ordination of High-School and Uni- 
’ and, lastly, a third 
paper by Dr. Edward D. Jones, assistant professor of commerce and 
industry in the University of Wisconsin, on “The Function of the 
Business Community in Higher Commercial Education.” Dr. Frank 
B. Dixon, assistant professor in Dartmouth College, was to have given 
the fourth paper presenting Dartmouth practice. Dr. Dixon was 
unable to be present at the conference, but Dartmouth was represented 
by Dr. Person. 

In the educators’ session it was made clear that provision must be 
made for two distinct classes of students, possibly for three classes. 
In the first place, there is needed an elementary commercial education, 
which the public schools can supply, notably the so-called ‘commercial 
college,” or the special commercial or industrial high school; and, sec- 
ondly, there is needed a higher commercial education, which can be sup- 
plied only by the university. There is a great danger that these two 
spheres of education will become confused and that we shall introduce 
into the university courses which should be relegated to the secondary 
schools. Perhaps the best example of the secondary type of course is 
that of the elements of bookkeeping, which must be distinguished from 
advanced accounting. The latter subject takes suitable rank by the side 
of analytics and calculus, and presupposes some training in advanced 


versity Instruction in Commercial Education ;’ 
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mathematics. Then there are descriptive courses in commerce and 
business, such as commercial geography, history of commerce, railway 
transportation, currency, banking, credit operations, which can easily be 
degenerated in presentation. If presented by men of special training, 
large caliber, and practical sense, these subjects must all be regarded 
as suitable for the university curriculum. Practically all the courses 
which are needed in the higher commercial education and which must 
be provided by the university that wants to do this work are already 
present in our larger universities. ““hey are advanced and specialized 
courses in the department of al economy, supplemented by 
special courses in mathematic. cience, and history including law, 
notably public law and commercial law. It has been said that all of 
the necessary technical commercial courses are now given in the depart- 
ment of economics at Harvard University. It is, of course, conceded 
that further expansion and development of these courses as now given 
at Harvard is possible and even desirable. These special technical 
commercial courses, as I have said, must be supplemented by special 
courses in history, in public and private law, in mathematics, and by 
certain courses in science on the materials of commerce. 

The proper adjustment or apportionment of studies to these several 
departments is one of the unsettled problems of the curriculum, and to 
this question, Friday evening, the fourth session of the conference was 
devoted. The determination of the specific subjects that may be 
properly included in the curriculum may be described as questions of 
content. The order in which these subjects should be taken may be 
called a question of form, and under this head two views developed 
early in the present movement for higher commercial education, one 
set of men contending that the course should begin with the fresh- 
man year and continue through the four years of the college course, 
or running parallel with the college course, just as the modern 
school of technology does. Another group of institutions and 
another group of men contended that these special courses should 
not make their way into the curriculum, let us say, until the beginning 
of the junior or senior year. The typical institution incorporating the 
former of these views was the University of Wisconsin, which, under 
the leadership of Professor Scott, seconded by Director Johnson of 
the Engineering School, insisted that the four years of the college 
course must be practically devoted to these special subjects; while 
Dartmouth College represented the other view which, as we might 
naturally expect from its location in New Hampshire, its New England 
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environment, and its New England traditions, made the opening or 
first year of the Tuck School the senior year of the college. I think 
there was clear evidence at the conference that both of these groups 
are preparing to unite on middle ground. Professor Scott concedes 
that a knowledge of history, physical science, mathematics, and modern 
language is so important a constituent of special training for com- 
merce, either domestic or foreign, general or special, that we can 
well afford to allow these subjects to monopolize practically the whole 
of the attention through the freshman year and the larger part of the 
time through the sophomore year; a two-, three-, or four-hour course of 
special industrial history, in order to keep the prospective student of 
commerce in line with his proposed specialty, is all that is distinctively 
characteristic of the new course in the freshman year of the commerce 
course in Wisconsin. In the sophomore year about one-half of the 
time, and during the junior and senior year practically all the time, 
may be given to the special courses. At Dartmouth College, as I have 
said, the special courses nominally begin in the senior year, but stu- 
dents may elect economical and historical courses and modern lan- 
guage long in advance in special preparation for the specifically 
technical courses of the senior and graduate year. It will be seen that 
in this way what at first seemed to be opposite views and tendencies 
really blend into a common mean. 

Dr. Herrick, in his paper on the “Co-ordination of High-School 
and University Instruction in Commercial Education,” pleaded for a 
recognition of the industrial and commercial high school as a suitable 
fitting school for university work. He was given a place on the pro- 
gram in order that the still small class of advocates of this type of 
school should be given a hearing. In the writer’s opinion the com- 
mercial and industrial high school sustains the same relation to the 
higher commercial education of the the university as the school of 
mechanic arts sustains to a well-equipped school of technology’. It 
has its place, not as a fitting school, but as a school on its own 
account for the sake of its ministry to the industrial and artistic devel- 
opment of the rank and file of our population. The idea for which 
the industrial and commercial school stands is indeed gaining ground, 
and making its way into the public-school curriculum through the 
establishment of manual-training departments and departments of 
domestic art and science in our high schools, and the introduction of 
subjects like bookkeeping, to say nothing of shorthand and typewriting, 
which likewise have their value and for which we may perhaps wisely 
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make a place by economizing time in the grades. Dr. Jones, of the 
University of Michigan, in his discussion of the functions of the busi- 
ness community in higher commercial education, approved the plan of 
providing for lectures on practical problems of business by qualified 
men taken right out of their work. Dr. Jones expressed the opinion 
that for many purposes, in order to achieve the greatest success, schools 
of commerce should be located in a large city; he debated the 
propriety of practical study zw adsentia while serving a quasi-appren- 
ticeship in some business establishment. 

The session of Friday afternoon, called the business men’s session, 
was in many respects the most interesting of the conference. Four 
men of affairs were selected to answer the question: ‘What can a uni- 
versity contribute to prepare for a business life?” Mr. David M. 
Parry, of Indianapolis, who was to have given the reply of the manu- 
facturer, was unable to attend the conference. The reply for the 
transporter was given by Mr. Edwin H. Abbott, of Boston, who pro- 
nounced a eulogy on the value of culture to the man of affairs in 
consequence of the joy and content which an old-fashioned college 
course puts into the life of a busy man, not only in what it leads him 
to enjoy, but also for the ideals which it instils in him, the largeness of 
vision, the depth of sympathy, and the generous motive in life which 
it inspires. Mr. Abbott spoke also of the largeness, the difficulties, and 
complexities of the transport business; his time, however, was devoted 
to the praise of the old classical college course, or anything that would 
do its work equally well. Whether a modern school of technology or 
a proposed course in commerce can do its work in any degree is a 
point on which the conference did not come to avote. The third 
paper of the business men’s session was by A. C. Bartlett, of Chicago. 
Mr. Bartlett met the question, “‘ What can a university contribute to 
prepare for business life?” by replying, first, that it must provide a 
strong general education supplementing the high school during its 
first years. This may be followed by specialization in the latter years 
of the university, with special reference to the particular branch of 
business to be pursued. From this point of view general education 
ends at the close of the sophomore year, and special or professional 
education may begin with the opening of the junior year. Ina gen- 
eral way this idea is accepted by the American university in the prac- 
tically free range of electives which is permitted with the beginning of 
the junior year. Decry as we may the tendency to cut down the regular 
college course, the process has not only set in, but it has proceeded so 
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far that the senior year has already changed its character. The con- 
trolling motive determining what subjects shall be elected is the 
business or calling to which one looks forward in this period of educa- 
tion, and that motive is a technical or professional motive, not disci- 
pline or culture. Discipline and culture, however, it should be 
observed, do not stop with our so-called liberal or general course. 
Discipline and culture are incidents also of a well-conducted law course 
or a course in medicine. 

The cyclone of the conference was Mr. James B. Dill, of New York 
city. Laying aside his paper, Mr. Dill addressed himself to his audi- 
ence, some four hundred people; but, addressing himself with especial 
directness to some twenty men representing as many different institu- 
tions— men responsible in their several institutions for suggesting and 
directing courses of study—he inveighed against the useless in educa- 
tion and pleaded for the practical. He insisted that it is now the turn 
of the schoolman to do business. There are a few American universi- 
ties now doing business, according to Mr. Dill. He told us, indeed, 
that the university should produce such men as he—men who pay 
their rent, men who draft charters for corporations and manage great 
concerns. He said—and I think no one will not consider this new— 
that a man who would accomplish anything after his college course 
must dig while he is taking it. He wanted the professors in our insti- 
tutions to devise ways and means for eliminating the unfit, so none 
will waste time in vain effort. 

The last formal session, Friday evening, was devoted to what we 
may describe as the third feature of the program, the special considera- 
tion of unsettled problems of detail in making up the higher com- 
mercial courses of study. The general questions here considered may 
be stated under two heads: first, “To what extent and in what way 
should students of commerce study science?” and, secondly, “In what 
measure can commercial education be employed in preparation for the 
foreign service?” A sharp difference has developed in replying to the 
first of these questions. The science men naturally say: “Come over 
and take our courses, as we have laid them down.” The economics 
men reply: “We do not want them exactly or quite in the way you give 
them.” The first effect of this clash is a mild contempt of each party 
for the narrow vision of the other. The science man looks upon the 
economics man as wanting in scholastic attainments or, as the phrase 
goes, in scholarly ideals. For the course in commerce we want the 
wider relations and applications of science, general rather than highly 
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specialized courses. ‘The science man provides doctor’s courses when 
we only want bachelor’s courses, and bachelor’s courses forsooth in the 
junior college. If, however, preparation is to be made for the pursuit 
of a particular industry for certain lines of manufacture, specialized 
courses in science may be demanded, a specialization which may pro- 
ceed to the exclusion even of economic science. ‘Technology is not 
economics. ‘The difficulty is in part the difficulty of understanding 
each other’s point of view. It is conceivable that for certain purposes 
we may want to know about certain subjects in their general relations 
which involve laws, no less than the specific physics or chemistry of 
the materials concerned. For example, if a young man is looking for- 
ward to engaging primarily in distributing goods, his interests are 
interlocked with the interests of the producers in the field of manufac- 
tures. It is essential that he should be able to talk intelligently with 
his associates who are engaged in the distinctly productive processes 
in regard to problems of common interest which will inevitably arise 
in the carrying out of his business. ‘To meet these needs he requires 
to be instructed in the nature of the machinery and the chemistry of 
the more important products. It is not supposed that the student will 
proceed far enough in either of the lines referred to to justify his 
undertaking work as an expert either in engineering or in chemical 
work. For him, therefore, a short course is desirable —a course which 
some men of science are now unwilling to offer. If he wants to 
become an expert in either engineering, in electrical or in chemical 
work, or in any other line, he must of course take a large number of 
special courses in the sciences. 

It will be necessary to permit this problem to work itself out by 
the law of supply and demand. When the engineering schools were 
first organized, the discouragement and difficulties which now face 
those engaged in developing courses of study in commerce and admin- 
istration, as Professor Dewey observed a few years since, then faced 
those who were developing engineering education; thirty or forty 
years ago there was no agreement as to what subjects should be 
taught, and, as for text-books, they had to be created from the slow 
accumulation of the lecturer’s notes. Engineering education, as it is 
found today, has been a matter of growth and of experiments. It 
must be the same with commercial education. 

The other question considered at this last session was the question 
whether the modern university can do anything directly toward 
preparing young men for our foreign service. Professor Monaghan, 
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of the University of Wisconsin, and Professor Fiske, of the University 
of Illinois, led in the discussion of this subject. Agreement was soon 
reached that preparation could be made for the foreign service, and 
that preparation should be made ; but at present there seems to be no 
way of getting your prepared men into service. 

On Saturday morning the conference met in informal session to 
talk over the conclusions. At this session the general audience 
practically disappeared. Perhaps a dozen men took part in the discus- 
sion. Dr. Hatfield, dean of the College of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration in the University of Chicago, and Dr. Park Schoch, director of 
the department of commerce and finance in Drexel Institute, were 
appointed to open the informal discussion on Saturday morning. 
Professor Hatfield insisted that experiment rather than academic 
discussion must pave the way for what shall ultimately constitute the 
working curriculum in commercial education. Professor Schoch, 
representing Drexel Institute, spoke of practical methods of assisting 
business which the Philadelphia Commercial Museum and the Drexel 
Institute were developing in the city of Philadelphia. Professor Davis 
R. Dewey, of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, spoke with 
emphasis of the importance of co-ordinating the work in commerce 
with work in mathematics and science; he approved of the introduc- 
tion of some short courses in science. Professor Ripley, of Harvard, 
emphasized the descriptive courses in commerce and, while magnify- 
ing the importance of the statistician and mathematician, insisted that 
we must not overlook the value of descriptive courses. Other speakers 
urged that in considering questions of curriculum we should make a 
careful distinction between courses of study that are suitable for the 
public school — that is, for the grammar and high school — and courses 
suitable for the university or college course ; that to disciplined powers 
special knowledge must be added in preparation for a business or pro- 
fession; that, in developing these new courses of instruction, how 
subjects are taught is as important as what subjects are taught. Pro- 
fessor Adams, summarizing the conclusion of the conference, observed 
that it seemed to him that, after all, these new courses of study in 
commerce would have to be made up on the basis of about 60 per 
cent. of old work and 4o per cent. of new work, it being understood 
that modern languages, mathematics, physics, and general sciences 
are to be included in the 60 per cent. The 40 per cent. will then be 
made up of specialized courses in economics, such as domestic and 
foreign commerce, including the industrial history of the United States 
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and Europe; industrial organization, including corporation manage- 
ment and finance; public control of trade and industry, transporta- 
tion, public and private finance, money, banking and credit operations, 
administrative law, and commercial law. 

The Universities of Chicago, Harvard, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, 
Western Reserve, and Wisconsin, Dartmouth College and Oberlin, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the State College of Utah, 
the Central High School of Philadelphia, Central High School of 
Detroit, Drexel Institute of Philadelphia, among other institutions, 
were represented at the conference. The Proceedings of the confer- 
ence will be published by the Michigan Political Science Association. 

Isaac A. Loos. 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa. 


REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS ON STEAMSHIP SUBSIDIES. 

THE advance of American and German shipping, the formation of 
the Atlantic Shipping Combination, the growth of subsidy systems in 
foreign countries, and the decline of English trade in some parts of 
the world have stimulated Parliament to undertake an investigation of 
the subsidy question. In consequence, on Tuesday, April 23, 1901, Mr. 
Evelyn Cecil offered in the House of Commons a motion proposing — 

That a select committee be appointed to inquire into the system of Subsi- 
dies to Steamship Companies under Foreign Governments, and the effect 
thereby produced on British trade ; and to consider and report upon the politi- 
cal and commercial advantages to be gained by encouraging British steamers 
to circumnavigate Africa, especially having regard to the East Coast, and to 
report upon the best means of giving them encouragement. 

The motion was amended to omit all the words after “trade,” so 
that the question finally read : 

That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the system of subsi- 
dies to Steamship Companies under Foreign Governments, and the effect 
thereby produced on British trade. 

After a delay of three weeks the committee was appointed, and on May 
16, 1901, held its first meeting. Upon the adjournment of Parliament 
the committee had held eighteen meetings and submitted a report to the 
House to the effect that “the committee are of the opinion that at this 
late period of the session it will not be in their power to conclude 
their investigation. They have therefore agreed to report the evidence 
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already taken to the House, and to recommend that a committee 
upon the same subject be reappointed early in the next session of Par- 
liament.” 

When Parliament met in May, 1902, the resumption of the investi- 
gation was taken up, and after a delay of 4 month it was voted to 
appoint a select committee to inquire into the subsidies to steamship 
companies and sailing vessels under foreign governments, and the 
effect thereby produced on British trade. It was ordered, as expected, 
that the evidence taken before the committee of the last session be 
referred to the select committee. Power was granted to send for per- 
sons, papers, and records. The select committee resumed its meetings 
on June 3, and continued them through that month and the one fol- 
lowing. During the existence of the committee thirty-two sittings 
were held for taking evidence and forty-one witnesses examined. 

The list of witnesses is a formidable one, including owners and 
directors of steamship companies, members of boards of trade, British 
consuls, and government officers. Among the shipowners and directors 
of steamship companies were Sir Thomas Sutherland, of the P. and O. 
Co.; Mr. Norman Hill, secretary of the Liverpool Shipowners’ Asso- 
ciation; Mr. William J. W. Nicol, eastern representative of a large 
shipping company; Colonel James Godfrey, chairman of the Liverpool 
Shipowners’ Association; Mr. Charles H. Wilson, a director of the 
Wilson Lines; Mr. Charles Rennick, representative of the owners of 
cargo steamers; Mr. R. W. Leyland, of the Leyland Co. of Liverpool; 
and Hon. William J. Pirrie, a partner in the firm of Harland & Wolff, 
shipbuilders. The government was represented by Sir William Ward, 
H. B. M. consul-general at Hamburg; Sir Alfred Bateman, head of 
the statistical department of the board of trade; and by consuls and 
members of the Foreign Office. On the part of the merchants and 
traders were many representatives of chambers of commerce and busi- 
ness houses. The students were represented in the persons of Sir John 
Colomb, author of Protection of Commerce, and Sir John Giffen, now 
retired from active service as a member of the board of trade. 

The report is printed in two large folio volumes containing six 
hundred and fifty pages. In these volumes is a vast amount of evi- 
dence on every phase of international commerce. The appendices 
contain numerous tables relating to subsidies, wages, ship tonnage, and 
commerce of the various nations, and also documents indicating the 
character of the legislation adopted in different lands. The method 
of procedure in taking evidence was the usual one of calling witnesses 
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and examining them verbally by questions partially prepared before- 
hand and by those asked at the moment. The evidence includes 
occasional statements made by experts at the request of the committee. 
Most of such material is found in the tables and included in the 
appendices. The final report was presented to the whole committee, 
in rough draft, by the chairman of the committee, debated, and pounded 
into its present form by the criticism, comment, and suggestions of the 
members. 

In true British style, the report opens with an explanation of the 
term “subsidies.” In the words of the committee: 

Bounty, subsidy, subvention, are all words denoting pecuniary aid. 
These terms are substantially interchangeable, but bounty is sometimes more 
expressly used for a payment made to encourage some branch of industry, 
trade, or agriculture, and is looked upon by many with greater suspicion 
because the word also bears a meaning of generosity and liberality. Subsidy 
may have the same meaning, but it is sometimes employed to describe a pay- 
ment made for value alleged to be fully received, as in a postal subsidy. 
Subvention has really the same meaning as subsidy, but it is apparently thought 
to be more euphemistic and to create less prejudice, and the payments made 
by the Admiralty to secure the right to obtain mercantile ships for use in time 
of war are often characterized as Admiralty subventions. But, in point of 
fact, bounties, subsidies, or subventions are all terms used for payments made 
for some kind of value received, irrespective of the policy which may be 
involved; in one case the carriage of mails or provision of cable communica- 
tion, in another the maintenance of national defense, or it may be the encour- 
agement of a trade; and it sometimes occurs that where a given sum is 
granted as a subsidy it is very difficult indeed to analyze it into component 
parts, and lay down that so much of it is paid as a postal subsidy, so much 
for Admiralty purposes, or so much for the ‘encouragement of trade. Ostensi- 
bly, only foreign subsidies usually aim at all these requirements. British 
policy has usually hitherto been to subsidize ships for postal or Admiralty 
purposes only, and to exclude all consideration of trade interests; but even 
in the British case rapid postal communication has mainly, and in fact neces- 
sarily, followed the lines of commercial traffic. 

What may be termed the rate of the subsidy is, as intimated in the 
paragraph above, not always easy to ascertain. The rate paid per mile 
varies in different countries. The mileage ratio is surely—when selected 
as a test—not a fair measure, for the conditions of speed and regular- 
ity must be taken into consideration. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Russia, the Suez canal dues are included in the subsidy. Consequently 
the committee was confronted by a variety of systems, regulations, and 
aids which compelled analysis and reduction to systematic statement. 
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As a result of the examination of the practices followed by many 
nations in dealing with their merchant marine, the conditions on 
which foreign subsidies were granted were found to be: (1) speed and 
Admiralty requirements ; (2) control by government, and sale or hire 
of vessels into foreign control; (3) nationality of crew; (4) rates of 
freight ; and (5) privileges of transport to officers. 

These we may examine in the order given in the paragraph above. 

1. Speed and Admiralty requirements.—Taking for granted the 

existence and continuance of the postal subsidies, the committee 
recommended that every subsidy granted should contain a speed 
clause and in some cases assure a high speed. In the words of the 
committee, 
the more so because not only are there very great advantages in rapid com- 
munication, and especially rapid communication between different parts of 
the Empire, but also because fast mercantile vessels are valuable as carriers 
of our food supply in time of war." 
The committee refused, however, to say how far the speed requirement 
should be carried, for a serious question arises as to what expense 
may be justifiably incurred for speed only. In every country pos- 
sessing a merchant marine some regulation exists for the purpose 
of securing the services of merchantmen in time of war. On this point 
the committee declared that the principle of subsidies by or for the 
Admiralty is only justified for obtaining a limited number of vessels of 
the highest speed and great coal endurance among the mercantile 
marine, built according to Admiralty requirements for purposes of 
national defense. Even to this declaration some doubt was expressed 
as to the cost, in the end, to the government, the more economical 
method perhaps being to build naval ships. 

2. Control of subsidized vessels by the government.— Even when a 
subsidy is granted there is often no guarantee that vessels will not be 
sold before they are actually wanted. The very suggestion raises the 
question as to how far a government can make it an effectual con- 
dition of a subsidy that the subsidized vessels shall not be sold or 
leased into foreign control—a point rendered particularly important 
by the transactions carried on by the American Steamship Syndicate. 
To this the committee replies: 

We do not think that an Admiralty subsidy to a mercantile vessel is of any 
use merely as a retaining fee in time of war, and are of the opinion that no 
subsidy should be paid on that ground; the possibility of commandeering and 
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subsequent payment of fair value is well known, and, indeed, there is reason 
to suppose that on an emergency vessels required by the Government would 
be freely offered without any retaining fee; but in time of peace an Admi- 
ralty subsidy to specific vessels is, in legal phraseology, good consideration 
for the right by the Government to prevent their sale or hire into foreign 
control.’ 

How to prevent the sale or hire of a vessel after subsidies have been 
paid for a series of years is an important matter met by suggesting that 
“the whole or partial sale or hire of a ship cannot take place without 
the permission of the Government.” 


3. Nationality of crews.——The committee is in accord with the 
usual device of requiring subsidized lines to carry officers and a 
certain proportion of the crews of the same nationality as that of the 
subsidizing government. To such requirements the witnesses before 
the committee stated that British seamen of the class they desire are 
no longer always procurable, and that, owing to the higher rate of 
wages paid to British seamen, the cost of running a ship with foreign 
seamen of equal efficiency is usually less. The deficiency of the supply 
of good English seamen is attributed to better employment on shore 
and a demand for seamen to man fifteen million tons from a popu- 
lation of forty millions. ‘The committee was not in favor of extrava- 
gant systems of securing and training apprentices other than the train- 
ing ships. 

4. Freight rates.— Much testimony was given before the committee 
on the subject of ocean freight rates and steamship conferences. It 
was found that some of the foreign governments— notably Germany, 
Austria, and Norway—in granting subsidies make it a condition that 
they must have the power of supervising the freight rates. On this 
point the committee asks: 

If foreign governments have the right to control the rates of freight on their 
own subsidized vessels to suit their own trades, while the British Government 
has no such right, it is open to question whether in this way the conditions of 
foreign subsidies may not react very injuriously to British trade. While the 
Committee do not question the right of steamship lines to form conferences, 
yet the Committee looked askance at the rebate system which virtually pre- 
vented shipments by any independent vessel outside of the ring. 

The effect of this rule had materially affected the business of the cargo 
steamers, and at the same time pushed up the freight rates very 
materially. It was found that the rates from English ports to Australia 
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and China were in many instances higher than those offered by foreign 
companies. 

5. Zransportation privileges to officers ——This was made in nearly 
every foreign-subsidy contract a part of the agreement. The reduction 
in fare amounts from 15 to 20 per cent., and the British officer takes 
advantage of the rate over the foreign lines. Many years ago the P. 
and O. extended the same privilege to English officials, but in order 
to get the lowest possible rate, the post-office authorities cut out the 
offrcial privileges. 

Despite the foreign subsidies and rapid growth of the commerce of 
other nations, the board of trade states with the greatest confidence 
that British shipping maintains a flourishing position, and creditably 
holds its own in most places as compared with foreign shipping, 
though it is unquestionably true that foreign tonnage increases in pro- 
portion more rapidly because it starts at a lower figure. Thus, although 
the English proportion has sunk and the German share increased, it is 
still to be noticed that the English tonnage has increased 5,400,000 tons 
in the last twelve years, while the German tonnage has increased 1,700,- 
ooo tons in the same time. In considering the rapid development of 
the foreign carrying trade the committee had the following to say : 

British shipping creditably holds its own, notwithstanding that foreign 
shipping increases in proportion more rapidly because it starts from a lower 
figure; yet they desire to add as a note of warning or comment: We have 
been foremost at sea with the finest mercantile marine in the world; we are 
now meeting with severer competition than we have ever experienced; and 
our efforts must therefore be proportionately greater if we are to maintain our 
supremacy. A concrete illustration of what we may have to face is stated by 
Sir Alexander Swettenham: “The Singapore region,’ he says, “has been 
developed very largely in the last twenty years, and there has been an enor- 
mous increase of trade all around.” But in looking at the statistics he thinks 
it will be found ‘that we were the very first in the field, and we have had all 
our agencies established, and we had a very large amount of shipping in our 
possession ; and, other things being equal, certainly we ought to have devel- 
oped at the same rate as others, if not faster; because being on the spot, and 
having everything going like clock-work, it would have been easier for us to 
have increased our trade than for others not on the spot. What we find is 
that the foreigners, or certain foreigners” (he will not say all of them), “nota- 
bly the Germans, have increased their trade much more rapidly and very 
much more efficiently than we have.’’ Singapore and the Straits Settlements 
are one of the most important colonies, and Imperial communication and 
trade with them are correspondingly important. Sir Alexander goes on to 
point out that these nations ‘‘ who have this large increase of trade have also 
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at the same time been receiving large accession of subsidy,” and ‘they have 
got a much greater share than we have got of the increase”’ of trade. If 
this increase is not largely due to the accession of subsidy, he says it can only 
be accounted for by attributing ‘‘ general stupidity to the English and general 
cleverness to the Germans.’’? 

With a view to particularizing in what respect foreign subsidies 
affect British trade, three questions are considered. These we may 
take up in order, preserving thereby something of the form of the 
report: ? ° 

1. How far have orders been placed by English colonial or other 
merchants with foreign manufactories because of cheaper freight rates 
or greater regularity of steamship service due in the main to subsidies? 
This is the first of the questions proposed and answered in the report 
as to the direct effect of foreign subsidies on English trade. Numerous 
witnesses engaged in the government consular service, and commerce 
and trade, were questioned upon this, the kernel of the discussion. 
Although many instances of low freight prevailing in other countries 
were brought out, still the conclusion of the Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce, which is accepted by the committee as its view, that 
“there is no doubt that the bounties and subsidies paid by foreign govern- 
ments have enabled lines of steamers to be established that otherwise would 
not exist, and (especially where subsidies are given according to mileage run) 
have enabled greater frequency of service and cheaper rates of freight to be 
given, and in consequence orders which otherwise would come to this country 
have been placed abroad’’— 
is hardly explanatory of the differences in freight rates made to foreign 
shippers by English lines. Sir Alfred Hickman, in replying to the 
question, “ Do you think these rings have done more harm to British 
trade than foreign subsidies?” replied: ‘‘ Undoubtedly, very much 
more; there is no question about that.’’* 

2. The second inquiry into the injuries resulting from foreign 
subsidies related to the transfer of ordinary merchant vessels into for- 
eign ownership. In discussing this point the committee enumerates 
in its reports the various transfers of lines and ships that have taken 
place in recent years. Among these are found the sale of the East 
India Steamship Company, with a gross tonnage of 13,559, to a Ger- 
man firm; the Scottish Oriental Line was sold in tgoo to the North 
German Lloyd Steamship Co.; the British Atlas Line, to the Hamburg- 
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American Line; the Holt Line, to the North German Lloyd; the 
Leyland Line, to the new American Syndicate; and the Atlantic 
Transport Line, to the same concern. The inducements to make these 
sales are referred to “‘as various or mixed.” They may, however, be 
enumerated as (1) the benefits of foreign subsidies, (2) to secure pecul- 
iar trade advantages, (3) to avoid board of trade regulations, and 
finally (4) because of exceptional prices. This transfer of British ships 
to foreign flags is, in the minds of the committee, likely to result 
injuriously to English interests: first, because “‘ the purchasers backed 
by their Governments can develop new trades in which the British ship- 
owner without such assistance cannot engage ;” and, secondly, because 
the officers and crews of the purchased vessels will be replaced by men 
of the same nationality as the purchasers of the ships. This ought not 
to alarm the commission, for we have been told that it is now difficult 
to man English ships with British sailors. 

3. This point relates to the diversion of trade to foreign sailing 
ships, for a number of nations, especially France, have attempted to 
increase the tonnage of sailing vessels by discriminating bounties paid 
to national builders. The English come in competition with these 
vessels in the carrying trade, and often find them getting cargoes at much 
lower rates than those charged by the British owners. The French 
owners of sailing vessels make every effort to keep their ships moving 
in order to earn the heavy mileage bounty, sometimes even paying 
the chartering parties to hurry the loading of the vessels. In the 
evidence given before the committee an instance was cited in which a 
French sailing vessel on a voyage of eleven months and twenty-two 
days earned only £300 toward paying depreciation, interest, and other 
charges, and nevertheless paid a dividend of 22 per cent.’ In an 
average instance of a French sailing voyage the committee comes to 
the conclusion that the French government pays £3,600 in order that 
the ship may earn £5,500, and that it is not expedient for any govern- 
ment to buy the power of earning freight at such a rate as that. The 
committee likewise felt that, no matter what the result, the govern- 
ment ought not to imitate a foreign scheme of which the cost is pro- 
hibitive. 

Restricted by the nature of the inquiry the report enters but briefly 
into a list of causes called “contributory” that are in the judgment of 
the committee affecting the English shipping trade. 

They comprise among other things the Board of Trade Regulations, the 

* Report, Vol. 1, Questions 2856, 2857. 
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imposition of lighthouse dues, the reservation by foreign nations of their 
coasting trade, and the failure of British manufacturers to pay adequate 
attention to the character and pattern of goods required oversea." 

1. The board of trade requires that every English vessel shall be 
marked by a load line. This rule cannot apply to foreign vessels, and 
consequently the English ship carries out of a port a smaller cargo than 
the more heavily loaded foreign vessel. To avoid this difficulty it is 
suggested that all foreign vessels entering English harbors shall be 
subjected to the same regulations as British ships. The board of trade 
makes the objection that widespread enforcement of their regulation 
would lead to much friction and disagreement that would reduce 
English trade more than the regulation would stimulate it. The 
representatives of the board were willing to use the report of the com- 
mittee as an opportunity to open the whole matter of the merchant- 
shipping legislation. 

2. Indirectly the imposition of light dues affects British trade 
by forcing upon the shipping the payment of fees that amount to many 
thousand pounds sterling in the course of a year. The board of trade 
receives from such sources £500,000 per annum, a goodly portion 
being paid by English ships. By the existence of these fees English 
vessels in foreign ports are subjected to harbor charges. Thus the 
United States pursues a policy of requital, remitting the charges upon 
vessels from ports in which no equivalent dues are imposed upon 
American vessels, but charging British ships six cents per ton. The 
dues annually collected from United States vessels in British ports do 
not amount to more than £5, 000, while British vessels pay in United 
States ports about £75,000. The difference falls on the English ship- 
owners. As a result of this presentation, the committee recommends 
the abolishing of all port dues, defraying the cost at national expense. 

3. Perhaps the most serious of the contributory groups of causes 
is the reservation by foreign nations of their coasting trade. It is in 
effect an indirect subsidy and likely to affect British interest by shut- 
ting out their carriers from a profitable trade. Some of the witnesses 
before the committee emphatically declared for the restriction of the 
‘imperial ” coasting trade to the owners of vessels flying the English 
flag, guaranteeing in turn concessions to nations that give British ves- 
sels coasting-trade privileges. But as the English coasting trade in all 
parts of the world is already carried in her own vessels, it is a question, 
open to much doubt, whether there would be anything to gain by such 
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restrictions. Sir Robert Giffen suggested that foreign subsidized ships 
should be altogether excluded from the coasting trade of the British 
empire, or 

that such ships should only be admitted to the English, Australian, and India 
trade on the condition of their complying with the same rules of construction, 
equipment, and inspection as the English ships, and paying a fine for the 
privilege of coasting equal to and exceeding any subsidy they received." 


The view of Sir Robert Giffen was generally accepted by the com- 
mittee, for it was declared 
that what Great Britain has to face is really an attack on a vital industry of 
the country in time of peace, carried on directly or indirectly, not by ordinary 
competition, but by foreign governments, though not always proved to be to 
their advantage. 


Nevertheless, the committee, in the face of the lack of success of these 
attacks, says that 

the occasion has come when the question of the unqualified reservation 
of British coasting trade should be considered by His Majesty’s Government 
with a view to reserving the British and colonial coastwise trades and the 
imperial ‘‘coasting”’ trade within the British Empire to British and colonial 
ships, and to vessels of the nations who throw open their coasting trade to 
British and colonial ships. 


4. The last cause noted as contributory relates to the character, 
kind, and quality of goods, their packing and delivery in foreign 
markets. This is the old complaint that applies the world over to 
those who wish to sell what they make, not make what people want to 
buy. England probably is affected in some degree by such indiffer- 
ence, but her large foreign trade is evidence that the goods she pro- 
duces are fairly satisfactory. 

The committee closes its report by a summary that is reproduced at 
this point in full. It is as follows: 

1. That the granting of shipping subsidies at considerable pecuniary cost 
by foreign Governments has favored the development of commerce 
against British shipowners and trade upon the principal routes of 
ocean communication, and assisted in the transfer from British to con- 
tinental ports of some branches of foreign and colonial trade; but that, 
notwithstanding the fostering effect of subsidies upon foreign compe- 
tition, British steam shipping and trade have in the main held their own, 
and under fair conditions British shipowners are able to maintain the 
maritime congress of the country. 
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That subsidies are minor factors, and commercial skill and industry 
the major factors of the recent development of the shipping trade of 
certain foreign countries, and notably of Germany, where, for example, 
the granting of through bills of lading via the state railways has had 
an important effect. In some other countries, subsidies have led to no 
satisfactory results. 


. That the subsidies given by foreign Governments to selected lines or 


owners tend to restrict free competition, and so to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of federations and shipping rings, and therefore that no 
subsidies should be granted without Government control over maxi- 
mum rates of freight and over this combination of subsidized and 
unsubsidized owners to restrict competition. 


. That the competition of British shipowners with their commercial 


rivals upon fair conditions, without Government interference by way of 
subsidies, or by way of control of freight, is more healthy, and likely 
to be more beneficial to the nation and the Empire, than a State sub- 
sidized and State controlled system under which the shipowner would 
have to depend less upon his individual energy and skill, and more 
upon the favor and support of the Government. 


. That a general system of subsidies other than for services rendered is 


costly and inexpedient. 

That rare cases occur where in view of special imperial considerations 
subsidies are necessary for establishing fast direct British communi- 
cation, and that at the present moment such a subsidy should be 
favorably considered for a line to east Africa, where there is no direct 
British steamship service, and where British trade is handicapped by 
foreign subsidized steamship lines. 


. That in all cases of subsidies it is desirable, so far as possible, to 


observe the following principles : 

(1) That every endeavor should be made to maintain the pre-eminence 
of the British lines, and that it is desirable to secure unification of 
control by placing the final negotiations in the hands of a small 
permanent Committee constituted as recommended. 

(2) That a condition of adequate speed should form part of every sub- 
sidy, to ensure rapid communication with the empire, or to secure 
fast carriers of food supplies in time of war, or to meet admiralty 
requirements. 

(3) That no British subsidy should be granted, except on condition 
that the whole or partial sale or hire of any ship in receipt of the 
subsidy cannot take place without permission of the Government. 

It is desirable -that the majority of the board of directors of 
subsidized companies should be British subjects. 

(4) That on subsidized vessels the captain, officers, and a proportion 

of the crew should be British subjects. 
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8. That with a view to the fair competition of British shipowners with 

their foreign rivals 

(1) Board of Trade regulations should be enforced against every for- 
eign ship equally with British ships. 

(2) Light dues should be abolished. 

(3) Means should be taken to obtain the removal of foreign laws and 
regulations which exclude British shipowners from the trades 
appropriated by the various foreign Powers to their own shipping 
as “coasting trade,” and that if need be, regulations for admission 
of foreign vessels to the British and Colonial trade of this Empire 
should be used with the object of securing reciprocal advantages 
for British shipowners abroad. 

The report may be fairly criticised on two points—one of omis- 
sion, the other of commission. In the first instance, the committee 
did not call before it any of the representatives of the great trans- 
atlantic companies engaged in the carrying trade between America 
and Europe, nor was the great international shipping trust considered 
in any particular degree as to its influence upon British trade. The 
evidence was of a mere hearsay character, and hardly did justice, in 
the few questions asked and answered, to the importance of the move- 
ment. An example of the questions asked relating to the “combine” 
will bring the attitude clearly before the reader. A witness had been 
questioned as to the purpose of the Atlantic Shipping Combine, and 
his reply was followed by the query: “So that it looks as if it were 
worth their while to clear British shipping out of the way, does it 
not ?” “Exactly,” was the reply. In fact, the questions were largely 
leading questions tending to confirm the questioner in his view, rather 
than getting at the knowledge of the witness on the specific point. 

The committee appeared to be more solicitous concerning the wel- 
fare of England during war than her progress during peace. Again 
and again the witnesses were asked if they felt the combine would take 
England’s auxiliary cruisers away from her through the American con- 
trol of the combine; almost no questions were asked in reference to 
the effect of the new organization on trade and commerce. All doubts 
as to England’s ability to retain her vessels should have been set at 
rest by Mr. Morgan’s offer to make a contract with the Admiralty to 
furnish auxiliary cruisers for a period of fifty years. 

The committee likewise sadly underestimated the importance of 
the new steel sailing vessel as a factor in the carrying trade. In the 
last few years sailing vessels of steel construction have been built of 
t Report, Vol. I1, Question 636. 
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over 5,000 tons and able to carry 4,900 tons of freight. The crews 
are small and the cost of operation very little, making these vessels 
formidable competitors with the tramp steamer. The question of ship- 
ping conferences was referred to repeatedly in the questions and final 
report of the committee, but the evidence did not get at the funda- 
mental basis of these conferences. This is evidenced in the statement 
of the summary in which the committee says that 

the subsidies given by foreign governments to selected lines or owners tend to 
restrict free competition, and so to facilitate the establishment of federations 
and shipping rings, and therefore that no subsidy should be granted without 
Government control over maximum rates of freight and over this combination 
of subsidized and unsubsidized owners to restrict competition. 

It may be stated that the English lines are the worst offenders in 
forming rings, although the language of the committee seems to bear an 
opposite impression. It may also be questioned whether subsidies are 
productive of lower rates, as is intimated by the evidence. In fact, the 
discussion of the important matter of rings and conferences may be 
regarded as unsatisfactory. To these criticisms it may be urged that 
the work of the committee was restricted by the resolution of Parlia- 
ment, while time prevented anything like an adequate examination of 
many questions leading out of the inquiry. 

In the second piace, the committee was undoubtedly biased by 
imperialist considerations. 

A pervading idea which has run through much of the evidence is the impor- 
tance of the ‘Imperial’? communications. The first reason for a subsidy is a 
political one. The Admiralty recommends that no subsidies or grants should 
be given for the future by any department without previous consultation with 
the other department concerned, to see whether they meet imperial require- 
ments, and that every endeavor should be made when granting subsidies to 
maintain the pre-eminence of British lines... . . One of the grounds on 
which the West India Royal Commission recommended the subsidy granted 
in January, 1901, for ten years to the Elder-Demster line to Jamaica was to 
improve Imperial communications, as well as to pioneer or encourage a trade. 

. Every business requires initial outlay, and Imperial enterprises are no 
exception." 

Other questions represent the attitude of the committee in reference 
to subsidies for imperialist purposes, as in the following : 

It may here be added that if steamship companies fully comply with 
some of the conditions of granting subsidies advocated in this report, it may 
cause increased expenditure, and subsidies should be of sufficient amount 
* Report, Vol. I, p. xxiii. 
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to cover any additional cost. Payment in such cases would be for value 
received." 

The report may be regarded as an unusual presentation of shipping 
legislation in other countries and as a review, rather than an analysis, 
of opinions held by the various witnesses. In the report it was clearly 
brought out that the independent shipowners, steamship and sail, are 
opposed to subsidies as an aid to British shipping. It was, however, 
not so clearly manifested that the regular lines would not like aid from 
the government, although the majority of the witnesses regarded sub- 
sidies in such cases, except for postal purposes or imperial communi- 
cation, as unwise. As already pointed out the committee failed to find 
any information worth the while on the following points: (1) the 
American Shipping Combine; (2) the shipping conferences or rings; 
(3) the relation of English and American railroads to the merchant 
marine. Any consideration of subsidies without data on these subjects 
cannot be regarded as exhaustive or fundamental for legislative pur- 


poses. 
FRANK L. MCVEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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Money and Banking: An Introduction to the Study of Modern Cur- 
vencies. By Wittiam A. Scotr. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1903. 8vo, pp. x + 381. 

PROFESSOR Scott, of the University of Wisconsin, is so well known 
as a judicious writer on currency questions that a work from his pen 
must command immediate and careful attention from all students of 
money and banking. The fact that he has chosen to furnish a text, 
rather than a more special treatment of some particular phase of the 
subject, will not weaken the interest excited by his book, while it may 
largely increase the debt of the academic world to its author. Money 
and Banking is confessedly a text-book —the outgrowth of Professor 
Scott’s long experience in teaching the principles of modern currency 
to students; but it has been written with an eye to the average man 
who may wish to inform himself on the subject. It is, therefore, worthy 
of careful analysis from the standpoint of the theorist, the teacher, 
and the publicist. 

There are fifteen chapters in this volume, which fall naturally into 
several general divisions of rather unequal length. One of these is con- 
cerned with the functions of money and the theory of prices; another, 
with government notes; the third, with bank currency; a fourth, with 
a review of banking systems; a fifth, with the foreign exchanges, rates 
of discount, etc.; while a final division is given over to the theory and 
history of bimetallism. A series of brief appendices and a careful index 
complete the book. One excellent feature of the work is found in the 
list of references given at the end of each chapter and designed to fur- 
nish suggestions for collateral reading. These now happily form a 
feature of most modern text-books, and much of their value depends 
upon the judgment of the author in omission. Professor Scott’s col- 
lections of references are, in general, judicious and are at once thorough 
and brief, while the works they cite are chiefly of easy access. The 
book is attractively and compactly printed. 

As a thorough exposition of money and banking for the use of the 
practical man there is little fault to be found with this work. It fur- 
nishes in convenient form a review and sound discussion of the well- 
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known principles of money as well as of the principal controverted 
issues of today. Had the book been intended for popular use alone, 
one might question the wisdom of furnishing the matter in such solid 
form and with so much detail. It is, however, clearly written, well 
arranged, and while it will not, perhaps, attract the so-called “man in 
the street,” for whom some economists seem chiefly to write, the indi- 
vidual who wishes to inform himself will find nothing repellent or too 
difficult in it. 

Opinions, naturally, will differ as to the utility of this work as a 
text-book. Pedagogical conditions are not uniform, nor is the length 
of time allotted to such studies as money and banking the same in all 
institutions. Were it not that such criticism of so good a book would 
seem ungracious, it might be said that the work will perhaps prove too 
long for use in many places ; while in those institutions where sufficient 
time is given to the subject, much of the value and training obtained 
from its study is to be had by the reading of the sources upon which 
Professor Scott himself has drawn. In such cases the use of a text is 
of doubtful wisdom. The author, however, is careful to specify that 
his book is intended chiefly as a guide, rather than as a text in the 
narrow sense. Yet, if it is to be used in that way, it might be wished 
that there had been less discussion and a more analytical method of 
presentation, with more frequent references. 

The chief interest of the volume must, we think, be found in its 
character as a work of reference. As such, discussion of it will doubt- 
less center around the three crucial questions involved respectively in 
the theory of prices, the nature of a suitable bank-note system, and the 
analysis of foreign exchanges. On the first of these topics the author 
is definite, and, according to the views of the present reviewer, emi- 
nently sound. He wholly repudiates the quantity theory so largely 
discussed in recent currency literature, reaching the conclusion that 
the theory in question is based upon a fallacy and reverses the true 
relations of cause and effect in the explanation of price phenomena. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that he begs the question by adding as a fur- 
ther objection the fact that this theory has been a “fruitful source of 
false doctrines regarding monetary matters,” since the truth or falsity 
of such doctrines depends wholly upon the acceptance or rejection of 
the quantity theory itself. To believers in the quantity theory, there- 
fore, the doctrines referred to are not false, but sound. Experience 
has shown that its adherents have the courage of their convictions and 
are willing to go the full length in enforcing them. 
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Professor Scott’s attitude on the bank-note question is not so satis- 
factory as on the problem of prices. One would expect to find him 
a thorough individualist in matters of banking, and it is therefore dis- 
appointing to find him yielding only a somewhat modified assent to 
the ‘“assets-secured”’ note, and giving a wholly inadequate description 
of branch banking, while the close connection between branch banking 
and larger note issues is nearly neglected by him. Too little criticism of 
bond security is offered, and it may be said in general that the whole 
treatment of bank-note currency is colorless. This perhaps was inten- 
tional, since the book was meant as a text. The author does well in 
treating notes and deposits as substantially identical, but this mode of 
presentation has its dangers unless great care is used in distinguishing 
between the functions of deposit- and note-currency. What Professor 
Scott has to say of the foreign exchanges has the same interest and 
clarity possessed by his discussion throughout. A technical reader, 
however, would have the right to think that his careful treatment of 
the quantity theory would have led him to treat with greater fulness 
and in a more satisfactory way the relation of the international flow of 
money to the price level, and to the bank rates. 

Of the relations between these two factors Professor Scott says that 
wherever gold is the standard of value, an increased output from gold mines 
tends to raise all prices by lowering the value of the standard... . . The 
rise of prices checks exports and stimulates imports. ... . Gold will leave 
the country, its price on the local bullion markets will correspondingly rise, 
and the disturbed equilibrium of prices be thus restored. 

It would be very hard to reconcile this statement with Professor Scott’s 
rejection of the quantity theory. As Professor Laughlin has recently 
pointed out, “a mere rearrangement of the existing stock of gold 

. would not... . be sufficient to change the world-value of 
gold.” Even if, therefore, Professor Scott should claim that his state- 
ment contemplates an increase in total supply, he would have to show 
that such increase would not be used in satiating a non-monetary 
demand. Moreover, his statement of the mechanism by which prices 
would be lowered is inadequate, while he is clearly wrong, as Professor 
Nicholson has shown, in the statement that “this effect [the lowering 
of prices] is first felt in the country in which the mines are situated.” 
Neither could he claim protection from criticism by the fact that he 
has here and there used the word “tend” as a qualifier, since the drift 
of his argument is too clear to be misunderstood. It would seem that 
the whole treatment of international trade and foreign exchange 
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offered by Professor Scott is unsatisfactory, and somewhat out of har- 
mony with his general views. 

Those who are largely interested in money and banking from a 
historical standpoint may be disappointed with the author’s review of 
the leading banking systems, and of experience with bimetallism. In 
the case of the national banking system the fragmentary character of 
the treatment is surprising, and can be accounted for only by a desire 
to keep this part of the discussion within moderate limits, and to pre- 
vent disproportion. Even this, however, cannot excuse the failure to 
develop more clearly the salient features of the system. Bimetallism 
in the United States is not treated in quite so disjointed a fashion, but 
it is unfortunate that the present status of, and problems connected 
with, the silver dollar in the United States have not been made more 
clear. This might have been done in a very few paragraphs, and would 
have been particularly desirable as a feature of a text-book. More 
attention could profitably have been paid to bimetallism in France, espe- 
cially to some of the later history of the Latin Union, which, however, is 
dropped in 1878 with only a brief sentence to cover doings since that 
date. Little or nothing is said of recent developments in gold pro- 
duction. 

Perhaps the most severe criticism to be passed upon Mr. Scott’s 
book as a whole is that it seeks to cover such a wide field that it cannot 
go really satisfactorily into any portion of it. This, and the inconsis- 
tencies of treatment to which allusion has been made, must impair its 
value. In a book which is in general so carefully prepared typographi- 
cally, it seems too bad that some serious errors in proofreading should 
be found here and there. Added to this there are some strange errors 
in giving the names of authors. ‘These names sometimes appear cor- 
rectly in one case, and are then erroneously given at a later point. 
When all has been said, most critics will be ready to grant that the 


book is creditable, and will have a value. 
H. PARKER WILLIS. 
LEXINGTON, VA. 


Depositenbanken und Spekulationsbanken. By Dr. ADOLF WEBER, 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1902. 8vo, pp. xv.+ 303. 
Tuis is a comparison of the German and English banking systems, 
and is one of the numerous doctor’s theses of which the German 
universities have been so prolific within recent years. ‘The author first 
reviews the nature of banking and the attitude of various German 
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authors to the theory of the subject. After this introduction there is 
given a review of the note systems of England and Germany, and then 
an analytical comparison of methods of bank organization in the two 
countries. A third part discusses deposits, methods of discount, uses 
of checks, modes of extending credit, dealings in securities, and allied 
topics. A fourth division is devoted to the question of note security 
and maintenance of redemption, and includes a discussion of bank 
dividends. A final section offers some suggestions for the reform of 
certain existing practices. 

In a general way, it must be said that there is little in this book 
that will be fresh to the student of the subject. The sources drawn 
from are of the most accessible, so that the volume has little merit as a 
work of pure investigation. In fact, a review of the bibliography pre- 
fixed to the text leaves the reader with a feeling of disappointment. 
American publications on the subject are largely slighted, while those 
appearing in England receive only moderate attention. As _ for 
German works the most familiar are listed, of course, but there seems 
to be a strange lack of discrimination, important titles being often 
omitted, and those of comparatively slight consequence nevertheless 
included. Nor does the volume make up in style what it lacks in 
matter. The form of presentation seems to have most of the bad 
qualities of German books and but few of their good ones. Long- 
winded sentences alternate with obscure and elliptical statements in 
which technical terms are used without explanation, and foreign 
expressions are here and there introduced without effort to give their 
German equivalents. In short, the book is neither very fresh nor very 
skilful, and it is hard to see what precise place it can fill. This perhaps 
is not a great defect in a German doctor’s thesis, but it is a serious 
criticism upon the value of the book as a contribution to the literature 
of money and banking. 

There is little that is new to be said by way of comparison between 
English and German methods and systems of banking. So much has 
been written on the matter from a historical standpoint that nothing 
can be added save through the agency of special and minute studies 
on particular points. On the other hand, the book, in order to be of 
much use as a treatise on method, would have to deal much more 
directly with actual practice. Perhaps the most successful section in 
Dr. Weber’s work is the second part, which deals with organization 
more in detail, and with branch banking. The treatment of branches 
develops only the familiar arguments for and against the branch 
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system, without any conclusions of value to guide the reader to the 
author’s own opinion on the branch question. Nothing but the weak 
conclusion that “on the whole one may say that the branch system has 
more advantages than disadvantages” is arrived at. There is not a 
word about the influence of branches on the rate of discount, in pro- 
moting its stability and uniformity. Very little more can be said for 
the author’s inquiry into banking functions. This portion of the book 
is a strange jumble in which things of such minutely specialized 
interest as the conditions of deposit at various English banks stand 
face to face with incomplete statements of principle and ill-digested 
conclusions concerning the more weighty matters of theory. Strangely 
enough, too, there appears in this discussion of functions an extraneous 
treatment of clearings for which the statistics seem to have been drawn 
from some secondary source. They terminate several years before the 
date of publication of the book, and are given only in gross instead of 
for individual places. The labored discussion leads only to the trite 
statements that there is more clearing in England than in Germany, 
that deposits draw lower interest in the former country than in the 
latter, and that English banks are able to clear a much larger volume 
of transactions than German with the use of a given amount of coin. 
Dr. Weber’s third part, on the work of the banks, may perhaps be 
of service. What he has to say in chaps. 2 and 3 of the business done by 
banks in England and Germany on commission leads to some rather 
interesting data about the functions of these institutions in connection 
with stock-exchange transactions. It is here that his treatment of 
what he calls Spekulationsbanken begins. This is a field much worked 
over within recent years—in fact, ever since the subject of stock- 
exchange speculation began to attract special attention. While 
nothing new is furnished, the author has given a clear treatment of the 
subject. Later on he drifts into deeper water where he deals with 
extensions of credit without sufficient security. In this discussion a 
good many doubtful statements of theory are offered, although he as 
‘usual comes to the well-known conclusions laid down in ordinary 
works on the subject. Somewhat more interesting are Dr. Weber’s 
reflections on what he calls “irrerular bank business.” Under this 
head he classes dealings in certain securities; and some classes of 
transactions between banks. Here is found an interesting discussion 
of the relation between stock-exchange speculation and bank rates in 
England and Germany. In Part IV the author finds that the English 
banks pay better and more regular dividends than do the German — 
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a conclusion which throws a strange light on some of his suggestions 
that German models should be followed more closely. He maintains, 
however, that the English banks offer a lesser degree of security than 
the German. Of the liquid character of the bank assets he remarks 
that “all the world is persuaded that the English deposit banks could 
scarcely be surpassed in the quickness and reliability of their assets,” 
but he adds after a lengthy statistical inquiry that “it is, in brief, 
high time that we should give up the bigoted idea of the absolute 
safety of the English banking system.” He believes the English banks 
are in a notably weaker condition than they have been in the past. 

In spite of the criticisms already advanced this book has its 
features of interest. Could it have been shortened by a half through 
the omission of familiar matter, and could the treatment have been 
given a more sober and clearer cast, it might have been serviceable. 
As things stand, it is hard work to sift the “ pay dust’ from the gravel 


and refuse. 
H. P. W. 


Deutsches Geld und deutsche Wahrung. By W. Jurzi. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1902. 8vo, pp. viii + 232. 

Tuis is a useful, though modest, book. The author is the editor 
of the commercial page of the K0/nische Zeitung, and has the practi- 
cal knowledge of one who is accustomed to deal at first hand with the 
subjects of which he writes. He professes only the object of popular- 
izing and rendering accessible to the general reader what others have 
written on the currency and banking system of Germany. This he 
has done with success, but he has also achieved much more than this. 

Of the 232 pages which make up the book, about 175 are devoted 
to a reprint of the laws of the German empire on money and banking, 
and to a reproduction of the rules and regulations of the Reichsbank 
concerning deposits and notes. The compendium thus furnished is 
probably the best and most complete within the easy reach of the ordi- 
nary reader—certainly of the foreign reader. No more needs be said 
of it than that it is convenient and that it is well provided with explan- 
atory footnotes. Those who have made use of Dunbar’s compilation 
of the laws of the United States on currency, finance, and banking will 
appreciate the utility of just such another compendium for German 
legislation. The earlier and more original part of the book covers 
four chapters, including in all some fifty-one pages. In these it has 
been sought to give a clear, popular presentation of the German mone- 
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tary and currency system. The work of different financial institutions 
is easily explained, and there is given a brief treatment of the fun- 
damental questions involved in the bimetallic controversy. Since 
nothing new has been attempted by the author, no criticism of him on 
the ground that his material is familiar would be apposite. It may be 
noted that his discussion is among the clearest that is available, and 
that this very quality leads to the development of many points new to 
the foreign reader merely because more ambitious writers have thought 
them too elementary to require explanation. The style is unusually 
concise. Statistics are used with sufficient freedom for exactness, but 
they are not offered in such excess as to cumber the text. The most 
serious criticism that must be recorded with reference to the book is 
that the author, like most other writers on money, has felt called upon 
to devote a chapter to prehistoric economic conditions, and to deal 
with primitive methods of exchange and barter. This kind of discus- 
sion is, it would seem, so obvious that it was never necessary, but, by 
repeated iteration in successive treatises, it has now become not mere 
surplusage, but an offensive blemish upon every work that employs it, 


even incidentally. 
H. P. W. 


Financial History of the United States. By Davis Ricw Dewey. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1903. 8vo, pp. xxxv 
+ 530. 

Tuis work is the second volume of the “American Citizen Series,” 

which is published under the editorial direction of Professor Albert 
sushnell Hart. Its aim is “to compress into a volume of moderate 
size an account of federal finance from the colonial period down to 
the present time.” While it is admirably fitted to serve as a work of 
general reference, the book will derive its chief value from the fact that 
it meets the long-felt need for a suitable text for college classes in this 
subject. 

“Financial” history, as Professor Dewey writes it, includes “some 
consideration of the monetary system of the country ;” moreover, as 
occasion requires, the author dips into economic or political history in 
order to throw additional light upon his main theme; in fact, he pro- 
fesses to give constant attention to “the relation of financial legisla- 
tion to democracy.” That this is the only adequate method of study- 
ing the history of American finance is strikingly demonstrated by the 
success with which Professor Dewey has fulfilled his task. Further- 
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more, the book is, more nearly than any of its predecessors in various 
parts of the field, a history and not a didactic treatise. 

In a work of this character the success of the author depends, first 
and foremost, upon his ability to determine what subjects should be 
left out of consideration, and to see the important things in their due 
proportions. While no critic would agree with any author upon all 
such matters of emphasis or perspective, it will be conceded by every 
reader that Professor Dewey has shown excellent judgment in these 
respects. Colonial finance and the experience of the revolutionary 
period are subordinated to the history of the federal finances since 
1789, yet the earlier epochs receive fairly adequate treatment —as 
much, probably, as would be accorded to them in the average college 
course upon financial history. The rest of the book is divided nearly, 
but not quite, equally between the periods prior and subsequent to 
1860, the greater space being given to the Civil War and the decades 
that followed. 

With a book upon this subject the verdict of the critic is likely to 
depend upon the treatment which the author gives to such controverted 
points as the policy of the Continental Congress with respect to paper 
money, the relative merits of Hamilton and Gallatin as financiers, the 
“Bank War,” the protective tariff, the greenbacks, the mistakes of 
Secretary Chase, etc. In general the attitude of Professor Dewey 
is irenic rather than controversial. Sometimes he seems to desire to 
do no more than present the arguments advanced by both sides. Ashe 
states in his preface, he has endeavored to refrain “from emphasizing 
the mistakes of previous generations,” and his purpose is _ historical 
and not didactic. The result is that the book is eminently fair, and, 
therefore, the better suited for the purposes of the class-room. 

The application of the microtome and microscope will always bring 
to light, in a work that covers so extensive a field, some things that 
invite criticism ; but the reviewer is frank to say that a single careful 
reading has not yielded much material of this character, while it has 
disclosed many points of excellence. Professor Dewey has made good 
use of the sources of information, and has presented his results in an 
attractive manner. Especially to be commended are the eighteen 
charts which present graphically the most important statistics. Another 
strong feature is the attention given to the literature of the subject. 
Each chapter is prefaced with an excellent bibliography, and seventeen 
pages of the introduction are devoted to a select list of authorities. 
Few, indeed, are the departments of economic instruction in which we 
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have text-books that can stand comparison with the one that is now 
available for the historical study of American finance. 


CHARLES J. BULLOCK. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Die Theorie von der sogenannten giinstigen und ungiinstigen Han- 
delsbilanz : Volkswirtschaftliche Studie. By Leo PETRITSCH. 
Graz: Leuschner & Lubenskys, 1902. 8vo, pp. 203. 


Studien zur Social- und Wirtschaftspolitk Ungarns. Beitriige zu den 
Ausgleichs- und Zolltarifverhandlungen zwischen Osterreich und 
Ungarn. By Dr. JuLtius BunzeLr. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot, 1902. 8vo, pp. vii+231. 


From the hoppers of the German universities there is coming a 
stream of economic, political, and historical monographs on nearly 
every phase of community life. The tendency of those published in 
the economic field is markedly toward the study of some practical 
questions involving immediate problems of interest—a phase of study 
that has been described by one of our over-zealous theorists as descrip- 
tive economics. Nevertheless in time the German students will have a 
great series of exhaustive discussions of everyday problems that will 
make possible the writing of German economic history as it ought to 
be done. An illustration may be found in some of the recent work of 
the seminar in the University of Freiburg on the effects of the recent 
German tariff policy on the trade conditions in the states of Wiirttem- 
berg and Alsace and Lorraine. The close examination of such ques- 
tions gives a groundwork for a general survey not accurately attainable 
in any other way. It may be stated as a dictum that general surveys 
are possible only when founded on data. 

The two books under review contributing to this more detailed 
knowledge deal with practical problems. The first, a doctor thesis, 
considers favorable and unfavorable balances of trade, and is, in view 
of the present fashion of measuring national progress by favorable and 
unfavorable balances of trade, a book worthy of some examination and 
comment. The second is a study of social and economic conditions 
in Hungary. We may consider the books in the order of their 
mention. 

There can be no doubt that too much stress is placed upon trade 
balances. This is seen again and again in the statements of political 
leaders in the different lands on both sides of the water. So general 
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is this that we may say that most political leaders are followers of List 
in their views of national unity. On the other hand, trade of every 
kind depends upon the activities of individuals, while the state is 
usually considered a political unity. Here at once arises a possible 
basis of confusion. ‘The author subjects the trade-balance idea to the 
closest scrutiny. ‘To enumerate some of the difficulties is to question 
the value of the trade balance. Trade statistics are based upon esti- 
mates of officials, or statements of importers and exporters. In either 
case they are matters of guess and undoubtedly depart a long way from 
the facts. 

The author is not satisfied with an examination of the trade statistics 
of modern states as indicating the deceptive features of balances, but 
examines with some care the theories of trade balances held by states- 
men during the last three centuries. All these he casts aside, declar- 
ing that “in all their forms the theory of a favorable or unfavorable 
trade balance is nothing but an economic Aderglaude whose foundation 
rests in the confusion of the idea of receipts and expenses with that of 
income and payments, an error which in its last analysis rests on the 
confusion of gold and value.” A trade balance is an economic indi- 
cator, but each instance must be carefully examined before any con- 
clusions can be drawn. 

The second book is of an entirely different nature, considering as 
it does the social and economic conditions in a European state. Upon 
the agricultural worker in Hungary falls the burdens of a backwood 
economic state. So great are these burdens, in the long hours, poor 
food, prevailing diseases, discouraged people, and bad housing, that 
Hungary cannot be regarded as occupying a position in the rank of 
culture states. This would not be true if it were not for the fact that 
one-third of the population is in such condition. To get statistics 
that will accurately portray these conditions is unusually difficult in 
the country under consideration on account of the language and lack 
of organization. The author has in consequence been compelled to 
resort to many sources for his information, but this has in no way 
broken down the chain of evidence established by him. 

The actual conditions existing among the agricultural workers are 
appalling; the wages are very low, the food bad, and the housing 
worse. Diseases are common among the people, and are attributable 
to hunger and dirt. Each of these statements is supported by abun- 
dant evidence in the monograph of the writer. In some of the prov- 
inces the people have meat twice a week ; in others only six or seven 
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times a year. These conditions have brought results in the form of 
revolts here and there in Hungary. In the Old World way the 
authorities have called out the “ military” to drive the people back to 
their tasks ; nevertheless, a wider and a more far-reaching movement is 
gradually emerging from this chaos—a movement seen before in 
Europe in the pure form of social democracy. The demands of the 
new party appear to an American as very reasonable, but to the 
authorities of the Austrian empire they take on the form of revolution. 
The authorities have not thought it wise to suppress the meetings of 
the new party, but under guard allow the people to meet. It is with 
words already referred to that the author speaks of the conditions : 

Allein wie immer Grundbesitzer und Regierung sich auch die Lésung der 
landwirtschaftlichen Arbeiterfrage denken mégen, eine Besserung der wirt- 
schaftlichen Lage der Feldarbeiter und Kleinbauern wird sie immer bringen 
mussen. Denn ein Staat, in welchem mehr als ein Drittel der Bevélkerung 
in solchen Verhiltnissen lebt wie das ungarische Bauernproletariate, kann den 
von Ungarn doch in Anspruch genommenen Namen eines Kulturstaat nicht 
mit Recht fiihren. 

The Austrian government recognizes the evil of these conditions 
and is endeavoring by law to secure a better situation. The difficulties 
are inherent. The low consuming power of the people, their inefficiency 
as manufacturers, the scattered mineral resources, and the poor school 
organization stand in the way of any large accomplishment. Even 
now the government tries to stimulate industries by subsidizing them, 
but the problem is deeper than that. It is one of institutions. Can 
the government by law change what years have produced under old- 
established institutions? That is the problem before the statesmen of 
Austria-Hungary. The author has clearly presented the case; the rest 


of the world might well read and watch. 
FRANK L. MCVEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


American Merchant Ships and Sailors. By Wituis J. Apsor., 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1902. 8vo, pp. x + 372. 


THE introductory chapters of this book deal historically with the 
development of our merchant marine. Then follows a series of chap- 
ters describing the American ships and sailors in the various phases in 
which they have played an important réle—in the slave trade, the 
whaling industry, the New England fisheries, privateering, the traffic 
on the Great Lakes, and on the Mississippi and tributary rivers. The 
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final chapter treats of the modern safeguards of the sailor, such as 
improvements in marine architecture, the mapping of the sea, light- 
houses, the revenue-cutter service, the life-saving service, etc. Nothing, 
however, is said of the signal-service system. The book is, therefore, 
very comprehensive in character and presents rather the appearance of 
a series of monographs than a continuous narrative— each chapter 
being practically complete in itself. The book is copiously and aptly 
illustrated and is, in general, popular in character— popular, however, 
only in the very best sense. The author writes in a charming style 
and as one full of his subject, dictating from memory rather than as 
one interested in detailed laboratory research. He has the faculty 
of saying much with the apparent effort lacking. Take, for example, 
his summary (p. 110) of the arguments used by those financially inter- 
ested in opposing the slave-trade: 

The slaves were better off in the United States than at home, Congress 
was assured; they had the blessings of Christianity; were freed from the 
endless wars and perils of the African jungle. Moreover, they were needed 
to develop the South, while in the trade, the hardy and daring sailors were 
trained, who in time would make the American navy the great power of 
the deep. 

The author gives us both sides of the sailors’ life, and makes us 
feel their weakness, as well as the strong side of their character. He 
shows a tendency at times to depart from the historical sequence of 
his theme and to refer to facts which are elaborated later on. He 
occasionally injects personal views which hardly form a natural part of 
treatment. For example, in speaking of the slave-trade (p. 92) he 
says: 

The most “respectable’’ merchants of Providence and Newport were 
slavers— just as some of the most respectable merchants and manufacturers 
of today make merchandise of white men, women, and children, whose 
slavery is none the less slavery because they are driven by the fear of starva- 
tion instead of the overseer’s lash. 

It would be difficult to conceive of anyone at the present day justi- 
fying the slave-trade, but the author in his chapter on this subject 
departs from his general trend and tends rather toward criticism than 
description. ‘The work, unfortunately, contains no index. 

The book is, on the whole, excellently written, is scholarly, 
and tells us, in the most interesting way, the fascinating story of the 
American sailor. 


GEORGE MyGatTT Fisk. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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The British Railway Position. By GrEorGE PaisH. London: The 
Statist, 1902. 12mo, pp. 322. 

Tus book, which consists of a number of articles reprinted from 
the Statist, contains a series of comparisons of the cost of railway 
operation in the United States and in England, with special reference 
to the relative loading of trains. The whole book is an argument for 
larger loads on British trains, and it is an indictment against English 
companies for their uneconomical methods of handling traffic. The 
book contains a series of comparisons between train loads upon the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and upon the London & Northwestern, the Mid- 
land, the Northeastern, and other British railways. These comparisons 
are to the advantage of the American railroads. 

The advantages of heavy train loads are found to consist in the 
fact that there is practically a fixed expenditure for the train crew 
irrespective of the weight of the train ; that heavily loaded trains reduce 
the proportion of dead weight; that the wear and tear upon the 
track is diminished with the lessened number of trains; that the cost 
of the maintenance of rolling-stock is reduced by decreasing the num- 
ber of locomotives ; and, finally, that there is less congestion of tracks 
with a few large trains than with a larger number of small ones. It is 
not claimed by the author that English railroads can attain to the 
heavy train loads of American railroads, owing to the fact that on the 
whole American lines carry bulky freight for long distances, while the 
British railroads carry light freight for short distances, but some 
approach to American conditions is considered possible. Much of 
the greater success of American railroads is ascribed to the fact of their 
having been forced to compete, and therefore to economize, whereas 
the traffic and the profits of British railroads have been protected. A 
large part of the arraignment of British railroads bears upon the 
insufficient information and statistics collected by these companies, 
especially with regard to the determination of ton-mile costs. 

The book is rather technical and narrow in its scope, and gives 
one the impression of being padded. It contains a series of extraneous 
papers by persons other than the author upon subjects other than that 
of the title, and the treatment of economic problems is commonplace 
and uninteresting. The detailed study of the various British railroads 
is valuable, and the introduction written by Mr. George S. Gibb, gen- 
eral manager of the Northeastern Railway, is excellent. Typographi- 


cally the book deserves all praise. 
WALTER E. WEYL. 
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Volks- und Seewirthschaft: Reden und Aufsdtze. By Dr. Ernst 
von HActe. Berlin: Ernest Siegfried Mittler & Sohn, 
1902. 8vo, 2 vols., pp. 219 and 251. 

Tus book is a collection of essays and addresses delivered and 
published between the years 1897 and 1900. The several pieces which 
go to make up the volumes, numbering between them upward of 500 
pages, have no organic unity, yet they have a certain similarity of sub- 
ject and of tone. They are chiefly statistical and historical. The 
first volume deals with various phases of German policy, and presents 
a statistical picture of German economic activity and commercial 
interests abroad. In Vol. II the essays relate chiefly to questions of 
world-politics. They deal with the economic development of various 
colonial domains and with the military strength of certain powers. In 
all there are twelve essays in the two volumes. 

It might be expected that a helter-skelter collection of articles and 
speeches united by no bond, save a common authorship and conse- 
quent similarity in subjects of discussion and methods of treatment, 
would show varying degrees of workmanship. This expectation is 
fulfilled in the present collection. In fact, it is very difficult to see 
why some of the essays have been republished, and it would almost 
seem as if egotism of a high type were the only force that could have 
led to such publication by their author. It is seldom true that the 
preparation of addresses like these takes place under conditions that 
afford opportunity for scholarship, and it is unavoidable that discus- 
sions prepared for presentation to specially selected audiences should 
be characterized by a bias in favor of the ideas and prejudices of the 
particular organization or group of readers they were originally 
designed to reach. Accordingly, we find these essays wanting in style, 
deficient in content, and defective in arrangement. To this it should 
be added that, almost without exception, they are aggressively dull. 

In spite of their lack of interest and the total absence of literary 
quality or of satisfactory content, these essays will, however, have a 
value. That value arises largely from the anomalous position occu- 
pied by their author, and from the consequent fact that they may be 
regarded as indicating a certain drift of official opinion. Dr. von 
Halle, in fact, is well known as the mouthpiece of certain powerful 
administrative influences in Germany, and his utterances may usually 
be regarded as the result of dictation from aninner circle. This lends 
interest to the tone, if not to the content, of what he has to say, par- 


ticularly on questions of foreign policy. Naturally, the tone referred 
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to can be understood much better from the reading of a series of arti- 
cles than from any single discussion, however elaborate. In this 
instance the tone of the essays is intensely “ uationalistic.” Coupled 
with extreme, even ludicrous, confidence in German methods and 
achievements, there stands an outspoken attitude of contempt for 
foreign countries, a feeling of hatred for foreign success or advance- 
ment, and of egotistical confidence in military and naval power as the 
means of ultimately turning the scale of international competition. In 
a word, the book is dominated by a crude and extreme mercantilism. 
It thinks of the prosperity of foreigners as a source of suffering to the 
country of the writer, and it regards trade as a sort of struggle in 
which the advantage is altogether on one side. 

Of this collection, two essays will perhaps interest the American 
reader as much as any. ‘These are the first, on “German Economic 
Theory at the Close of the Nineteenth Century,” and the tenth, on 
“The Meaning of North American Imperialism.” Of German eco- 
nomic theory Dr. von Halle thinks that 
International trade and international commercial interests mean, for the 
nations, not a complete transformation into similar conditions of life, or a 
complete unification. Over against the growing importance of international 
trade there arises with even greater speed an inner commerce, distinct 
from it and lately making much more rapid progress. This tendency is 
resulting in an individualization which demands the growth of separate eco- 
nomic systems. The historical point of view has given new life to economic 
ideas ; it has shown how economics is destined to pass from the old and out- 
worn notions tu a newly constructed ‘‘neo-mercantilism’’ based on the indus- 
trial order of the modern world. 

And to whom has this “transformation” been attributed? Not to the 
old fogies Wagner and Philippovich, not to the crude and elementary 
Biicher, but to Professor Schmoller, Dr. von Halle’s some time chief 
at the University of Berlin, whose faithful disciple he has always been 
and for whom he has accomplished many a less pleasant job than 
the building up of a fictitious claim to credit. Professor Schmoller’s 
book, in fact, he regards as the first step toward “‘ a complete, theoreti- 
cally fundamental work from the historical standpoint,” and with true 
historical egotism he discredits the work of other German economists. 
For the socialists, of course, he has little but contempt. By the side of 
this extreme, self-sufficient, dogmatic way of regarding economic 
theory may be placed the essay in national policy to which reference 
has already been made. American imperialism Dr. von Halle regards 
with curiously mixed feeling. It might be expected that he would 
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laud it as the precise policy inculcated by his own school of writers. 
That, however, is not quite his point of view. His first effort is to 
convict this nation of hypocrisy in its past claims to a non-military 
and peaceful character, and to fasten upon it the charge of dissimula- 
tion and selfishness in its South American policy. The recent efforts 
at expansion, and the steps that are being taken to build up a large 
army and navy, are regarded as quite what ought to have been expected 
in the natural course of events. The only wonder is that Americans 
have been such fools as not to take these steps earlier. Now that they 
have been taken, Dr. von Halle can only gnash his teeth, recognizing 
the great industrial power of this country, and call upon the Germans to 
stand together for resistance to what he considers pestilent ideals and 
views of life. Imperialism is good only when pursued by Germany. 
There is little that can be said in favor of Dr. von Halle’s book. 
The national policy it urges is coldly selfish, the economic theory it 
sets forth unsound, the mercantilist views it advocates merely an 
instance of the tendency toward medizvalism which seems to be gain- 
ing so rank and poisonous a growth. The moralist and the statesman 
as well as the economist must take issue with the “ Hallesche ” idea. 
The only redeeming virtue of the volume is a certain humorous quality 
due to the atmosphere of obtuse German egotism in which its discus- 
sions move, and the ridiculous and cumbrous language in which it is 
sought to hide glaring fallacies beneath a cloud of pedantry and mock 


learning. 
Mm. F:. 


Contribution a l'étude de la législation impériale allemande sur les 
assurances ouvriéres, et specialement sur l’ assurance des invalides. 
By AnpRE Korn. Dijon: Librairie L. Vendt, 1901. 8vo, 
pp. 201. 

Das dOsterretchische Arbeiter-krankenversicherungsgesetz und die 
Praxis. By Dr. Kart Lamp. Leipzig, tgo1. (Staats- und 
socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, Band XIX. Heft 6.) 
8vo, pp. 161. 

Die Arbeiterversicherung im Auslande. By Dr. ZacHER. Heft 
XV. Die Arbetterversicherung in Spanien. Berlin: 1902. 
8vo, pp. 63. 

Any proposal to establish in the United States a system of gov- 
ernment insurance of workingmen could hardly be taken seriously at 
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the present time. Certainly the question of workingmen’s insurance 
has not yet in this country entered into the field of practical politics. 
Workingmen may, and do, a considerable number of them, insure 
themselves voluntarily in miscellaneous associations or private com- 
panies; and certain large employers and corporations have estab- 
lished insurance funds in behalf of their employees; but these would 
certainly rebel against any system of government or compulsory 
insurance, as a violation of personal liberty and a pauperization of 
labor. It is, therefore, difficult for Americans to realize the extent to 
which such insurance has been provided in European countries since 
Bismarck outbid the socialists with his comprehensive scheme of legis- 
lation twenty years ago. Since that date other nations have been 
following more or less closely in Germany’s lead. Even in France 
and England the movement is on foot and, we may say, in politics to 
stay. 

At one extreme stands Germany with her complete system of com- 
pulsory government insurance; at the other England, relying in this, 
as in other reform movements, upon individual initiative and the spirit 
of voluntary self-help, though the need of some provision against the 
extreme exigencies of accident, invalidcy, and old age has not been, 
and is too apparent to be, altogether ignored, and has, indeed, led to 
extremely radical proposals for paying old-age pensions out of public 
revenues. 

The three monographs cited above are evidence of the very general 
interest felt in the practical working of those systems of government 
insurance which have been developed during the last two decades in 
continental Europe. M. Korn in his study of German workingmen’s 
old-age insurance urges the necessity of making some such provision 
by legislation in France, where the present condition of the aged poor 
is declared to be a national disgrace — more particularly so, as M. Gide 
has maintained, “in a democratic republic where the word ‘solidarity’ 
is in everyone’s mouth.” Meanwhile, the bureaucratic monarchies 
and imperial governments of neighboring countries have developed 
their labor legislation to a remarkable degree. A democracy ought 
not certainly to have less regard for the welfare of her citizens. 

Dr. Karl Lamp’s monograph upon insurance of workingmen against 
sickness in Austria is scholarly and exhaustive in its treatment. It is 
frankly admitted, however, that the period during which the experiment 
has been trying, a short decade, is too brief to determine what will be 
the practical working of the system in the long run. Already certain 
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defects in the law are apparent, and the need of further legislation is 
beginning to be felt. 

The fifteenth number of a series of remarkable publications, edited 
by Dr. Zacher, is devoted to workingmen’s insurance in Spain. Other 
numbers in this series treat of workingmen’s insurance in Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, France, Great Britain, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia, 
Finland, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg. The author 
promises to follow these special studies with a comprehensive statistical 
and critical study based upon this wide survey of practical experience, 
and to present such conclusions as seem warranted, his object being 
to bring into sharper contrast the bright and dark sides of this new 
social-democratic movement undertaken in the interests of working- 


men and of social peace. 
JOHN CUMMINGs. 


Syndicats ouvriers, fédérations, bourses du travail. By LEON DE 
SeituHac. Paris: Armand Colin, 1902. 12mo, pp. xii + 341. 


M. DE SEILHAC in his account of trades unions deals with the 
history and practical technique of labor organization in France, con- 
cerning himself chiefly with the course of legislation and with the 
historical development of the more powerful organizations from the 
period of the French Revolution down to the present time. The 
struggle of the labor unions for the right to exist, for recognition and 
power, is followed in detail throughout the century, and the economic 
conditions are indicated which have determined the character and 
extent of organization. 

Among wage-earners themselves, as M. Seilhac shows, there has 
been no singleness of purpose. Co-operative associations, friendly 
societies, and trades unions have from time to time conceived a jealous 
mistrust of one another which has tended to defeat their common 
interests, while the spirit of social democracy, which gained its absolute 
ascendency during the French Revolution, inspired the oppressive 
legislation directed during the earlier period against all forms of 
association among citizens. ‘These were denounced as subversive of 
individual liberty, and as violations of the natural equality and brother- 
hood of man. The state would care for the general welfare and 
common interests of all. Other interests than common ones, as, for 
example, the special interests of any industrial group of wage-earners, 
were clearly anti-social, tending to create privileged or protected 
classes, and to hinder the state in the execution of its beneficent pur- 
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poses. Accordingly unions of workmen were declared to be highly 
illegal and were swept out of existence along with the undemocratic 
institutions of privilege. 

All this has a pertinent bearing upon certain live issues involving 
trade-union action and policy today, when among writers who deal 
with labor problems the disposition is so greatly in evidence to see in 
the organization of wage-earners for control over the conditions of 
their employment simply an extension of democratic principles into 
the field of industry. The trend of the labor movement is said to be 
toward industrial democracy. Its animus is reaction from industrial 
autocracy, which is conceived to be altogether anachronistic and 
inconsistent with our political and social organization. The struggle 
of the labor union for recognition and power has its political analogy 
in the struggle of the commoners of England against the royal pre- 
rogatives and divine rights of the crown; it is an effort to cre- 
ate a modified “constitutional” hierarchy, in which wage agreements 
or compacts, entered into between the accredited representatives 
of the two great estates of labor and capital, shall serve as instru- 
ments of government, defining prerogatives and mutual cessions 
of power and privilege in the direction and performance of labor. 
Thus the old régime of industrial absolutism is passing away and 
the period of limited or constitutional government is begun. The 
history of this movement is just beginning to be written and M. de 
Seilhac’s account shows that in France the trade union has had to 
fight that very spirit of democracy which is now appealed to so gener- 
ally in its behalf. 

The policy of suppression, begun in the name of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, continued in one or another form of legislative restric- 
tion throughout the greater portion of the century—though the 
spirit of the letter changed— until brought gradually into discredit 
and finally abandoned in the early eighties. During the last two 
decades, since the important legislation of 1884, the legal right of 
wage-earners to organize has been fully conceded. 

What is of still more significance, however, than the mere remission 
of legislative restrictions is the fact that wage-earners have been practi- 
cally protected in the exercise of privileges guaranteed them by statute. 
It has not infrequently occurred in the past that the law has been 
defied and successfully nullified. This disregard and _ breaking 
down of legal privileges has constituted a great grievance among 
unionists, and it is pretty generally conceded a just one. 
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M. de Seilhac’s chapters descriptive of the organization of labor in 
France at the present time are particularly noteworthy. Here the 
great local and national unions and the “mixed” associations of 
laborers and employers for mutual aid are taken up one by one. 
These chapters are followed by accounts of the more influential trades- 
union federations and labor dourses. That portion of the volume 
devoted to labor congresses ought also to be mentioned. M. de 
Seilhac’s work is a contribution of great value to the literature of the 


labor movement. 
| a ve 


American Municipal Progress: Chapters in Municipal Sociology. By 
CHARLES ZUEBLIN. (The Citizens’ Library.) New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1902. 12mo, pp. 380. 


A POPULAR university-extension lecturer has an advantage not only 
in the habit of clear presentation of ideas, but also in first-hand 
knowledge of the cities in which he has lectured. Professor Zueblin 
has made the most of his exceptional opportunities for gathering 
information about American cities, supplementing his personal obser- 
vations and the municipal statistics of the Department of Labor by a 
schedule of inquiries sent to officials of cities of more than 30,000 
inhabitants. The result is a work of almost encyclopedic completeness 
within its somewhat restricted scope. Its object is to tell what 
American cities are actually doing toward the satisfaction of urban 
needs ; mere forms of municipal organization are referred to only inci- 
dentally or not at all. Especially valuable are the chapters on public 
schools, public libraries, parks and boulevards, and public recreation— 
subjects which have been slighted by previous writers on American 
cities, but which afford an encouraging record of progress. There are 
also chapters on transportation, public works, sanitation, and public 
buildings, and a final chapter on “ Public Control, Ownership and 
Operation.” There are several appendices giving in detail statistical 
comparisons between leading cities, the cost of track elevation in 
Chicago, school accommodations in Philadelphia and Chicago, the 
organization of a “school city,” the New York laws providing for illus- 
trated lectures under the auspices of the school authorities, an abridged 
summary of state laws relating to compulsory education and child labor, 
a statement of the sanitary condition of the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, a list of questions asked in an investigation of 
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the Chicago schools, and the rules and regulations of the Milwaukee 
public natatoriums. Finally, there is a brief but very serviceable index. 

Dealing less than is usual with organization and finances, and 
more than other writers with methods, Professor Zueblin discusses 
such matters as the architecture and grouping of public buildings, the 
open-shelf system of public libraries, the progress of manual training 
in the public schools, etc. There is a description of the class excur- 
sions of the Washington schools, which must now, unhappily, be 
written in the past tense, or else perhaps in the future. 

The discussion of municipal franchises is very brief, and might well 
be expanded. The author’s preference for the indeterminate franchise 
seems to be rather academic, and in practice inconsistent with his own 
statement that a franchise should not last longer than one generation ; 
for the indeterminate franchises are practically perpetual. Professor 
Zueblin is in favor of municipal ownership and operation, which he 
believes promotes instead of hindering private initiative, by setting 
free the capital and energy otherwise involved in undertakings of a 
routine character. 

In spite of some evidence to the contrary, Professor Zueblin 
reaches the encouraging conclusion that there has been a most notable 
development during the past decade, not only in the extension of 
municipal functions, but also in their efficient performance. 


Max WEsT. 


La population. By ALFRED DES CILLEuULS. Paris: Victor Le- 
coffre, 1902. 12mo, pp. vii + 207. 


Ir has been said of ideas that they “ come very slowly into being, 
and are also very slow to disappear.” This is equally true of great 
masses of statistical data upon which certain social philosophers have 
come to depend. Writers cease to construct anew for themselves the 
statistical bases upon which their conclusions depend, and as their 
theorizing ramifies and develops the disposition to work at the founda- 
tion of their logic weakens. In this way some well-done statistical 
table which appears to lead incontrovertibly to a definite conclusion 
gets itself, as it were, fixed in the consciousness of economists and 
sociologists, and serves as a stop to first-hand examination of social 
conditions. Such a dead-locking and incumbering of social science 
with superannuated statistics has been particularly manifest in our 
efforts to come at some satisfactory understanding of population 
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movements during the nineteenth century. The gathering of crude 
statistics has been voluminous, but to a very great extent, this mass 
is undigested, if not indigestible. 

Perhaps, therefore, in no field is the need greater for critical 
analysis and constructive recasting of statistical data than in that 
to which M. Cilleuls devotes his essay upon population — dedicated by 
the author, very properly to his father and mother, “‘guz, sans fortune, 
ont mis au monde neuf enfants!” When quality is regarded, our 
demographic statistics are sadly out of date, pitifully meager and 
common, while the problems of population are alive and pressing 
for intelligent handling. One cannot help feeling, however, that 
information of vital social consequence lies hidden away in the 
ponderous volumes of population statistics issuing every year from our 
official bureaus. It is the work of refinement and interpretation of 
this crude data that needs most to be done. Now, it can hardly be 
said that M. Cilleuls has achieved this arduous task. It does not 
appear that he has greatly advanced the science of population move- 
ments beyond the point to which it had been brought at the beginning 
of the, last decade by such writers in France as Maurice Block and 
Emile Levasseur. In the handling of population data these past 
masters have few peers. 

The scope of M. Cilleuls’ work is indicated in the following list 
of topics, each of which is taken up by the author at some length: 
the institution of the family; celibacy, marriage, and conjugal fertility; 
physical, moral, economic, and social causes tending respectively to 
accelerate or to retard the natural increase of population, including a 
discussion of the hierarchy of social classes and cf the effect of social 
institutions ; stature, vigor, and masculinity; mortality ; emigration and 
immigration; density of population. 

There is a great deal of interesting information and comment in 
tables and text of M. Cilleuls’ work, but one feels that had the author 


delayed publication for a few months he might have incorporated the 


population statistics of the last decade, which are now available, and 
so have performed the great service of bringing our knowledge of 


demographic phenomena up to date. 
J. C. 











